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WALLACE  "Secretary  Wallace,  in  Sti  Paul  Saturday,  charged 

SPEAKS  IN  that  the  Anerican  Bankers  Association;  and  'sone'  state 

ST*  PAUL  hanking  associations,  are  seeking  to  defeat  the  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture's  progran  to  establish  the  3"^"  per- 
cent interest  rate  for  farm  loans  on  a  permanent  basis,"  according 
to  the  New  Tork  Tines  yesterday* 

"Becs^use  the  CTirrent  34  percent  rate  is  being  maintained  by  a 
compensatory  arrangement  with  the  land  banks  \vhich  costs  the  Federal  ..  . 
G-overnment  $Uo,000,000  a  year,  Mr,  Wallace  has  proposed  that  existing 
land  bank  bonds  be  replaced  v/ith  government  guaranteed  bonds  salable 
at  a  lower  interest  rate  in  the  market.    Such  a  program  would  require 
the  recapitalization  of  every  farm  loan  association  in  the  country, 

"Turning  from  credit,  Mr,  Wallace  declared  that  the  future  v/as 
bound  to  raise  many  Icnotty  problems  for  farm  administration.    He  said 
that  the  war,  regardless  of  i^hether  this  country  entered  it,  wo-old 
leave  distress  and  disarrangement  of  past  ma^rkets.    He  also  v/arned 
the  farmers  against  anticipation  of  war  profits  or  a  rise  in  demand 
for  farm  products," 


WAG-E-HOUR  LAW  "Opponents  of  major  changes  in  the  wage- hour  law 

AND  WA  TEADE    engaged  Simday  in  intense  maneuvering  aimed  at  sv/inging 

enough  farm  votes  to  their  side  to  ass-jTe  defeat  of 
the  Barden  amendments  in  Monday's  house  vote,"  according  to  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  April  29, 

"Informed  leaders  said  strategy'  centered  around  three-sided 
trading  among  city  and  farm- St ate  leaders.    They  sized  up  the  situation 
this  was^:     If  farm  congressmen  support  urbo,n  votes  against  the  Barden 
or  other  major  amendments,  city  members  v;ill  return  the  favor  Tuesday 
by  helping  put  across  increased  farm  aiopropriationse 

"In  that  event  J  sponsors  for  more  money  for  relief  will  expect 
the  suir^port  of  rural  representatives  in  a  week  or  tv;o  when  the  19^1 
WPA  appropriation  bill  comes  up," 
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Fr-ciit  Trees  Kenneth.  Krogh,  in  an  article  in  the  lov/a  Agricul- 

Increasing         turist  for  April,  says:     "Leading  horticultural  proMem 
in  Iowa  in  Iowa  today,  according  to  H.  E«  ITichols,  State  College 

of  Agricultiire ,  is  iDuilding  ]:ack  production  of  fruit  on 
the  farm.    An  orchard  was  planted  on  nearly  every  Iowa  farm  liy  early 
settlers;  Dy  I9IO  the  farm  orchard  acreage  had  reached  its  peak.  3y 
1930,  however,  only  one-fourth  remained  of  the  a.creage  that  had  existed 
in  19IO0    After  the  recent  drought  years  and  the  severe  test  winter  of 
1936  had  passed,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  farm  orchard 
acreage  remained, , . o • 

"The  Horticultural  Extension  Service  has  "been  carrying  out  a 
program  which  has  "been  aiding  farmers  in  esta"blishing  hardy,  top-worked 
orchards  on  their  o\m  f arms. .Seventy  nine  orchards  have  oeen  planted 
in  19  counties 80  more  orchards  are  to  ce  set  out  this  spring.. 
That  this  plan  is  proving  popular  is  evidenced  "by  the  increase  in 
acreage*" 

Bindweed  "A  series  of  tests  were  made  in  Atchison  County, 

Tests  in  Kansas,  to  determine  the  dam.age  to  crops  done  by  "bind- 

Zansas  weed,"  according  to  Capper's  S'armer  for  May.    "At  the 

Henry  Canning  farm,  wheat  on  infested  land  made  I5 
"bushelso    That  on  land  free  of  the  weeds  m.ade  24o4  "bushels,  or  63»3 
percent  more.    At  the  Steffen  Soyland  farm.,  (the  v/heat)  on  clean  land 
made  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  on  infested  land.    Yields  v:ere  23.5 
"bushels  an  acre  on  clean  land  and  10.^4  on  infestede    Oats  on  weedfree 
land  at  the  Mark  Cooper  farm  m.ade  33 •  3  bushels  and  that  on  infested 
soil  IU.6  bushels.    The  least  dam.age  was  done  on  rich  bottom  land  at 
the  A.  H.  Lange  farm,  where  oats  on  weedfree  land  D-ade  ^^^2  bushels  an 
acre  and  that  on  bindweed  land  53 •'^  bushels o" 

G-erm.  Killers  "Conquest  of  the  entire  v;orld  of  disease-producing 

in  Soil  May       germs  seems  possible  as  the  result  of  the  discovery,  re- 
Conquer  Ills     ported  to  the  National  Academ^y  of  Sciences,  of  genms  in 

garden  and  field  soil  vjhich  destroy  disease  germ.s  of  the 
grar.-nogative  group.    The  discovery  v/as  r;ade  by  IDrs.  Selrian  A.  V/akerian 
and  H,  Boyd.  Woodruff  of  the  ITew  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station," 
says  Science  Service. 

"Disease  germs  of  the  grari-positive  group  C£in  also  be  destroyed  by 
chem.icals  extracted  from,  the  germ.s  f  o"jnd  in  soil.  Doctor  Hene  Dubos,  a 
formior  student  of  Doctor  Wakemian,  and  now  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  has  just  reported.     Since  all  disease  germs 
belong  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  tvjo  groups,  the  discovery 
announced  here  seem.s  to  herald  the  rapid  a,pproach  of  man's  triumph  over 
germ-caused  disease,  even  if  r^any  years  must  yet  be  spent  in  searching 
for  methods  of  applying  these  two  discoveries  in  practical  germ-fighting. 
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Butterfat  "That  butterfat  has  'something*  other  fats  have 

Feeding  not  has  'been  anply  x^roved  hy  experiments  conducted  on 

Experiments       animals  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  recently,"  ac- 
cording to  Dairy  World  for  April.    "All  the  known 
vitamins  of  "butterfat  were  added  to  skim  milk,  to  v/hich  was  added  a 
certain  vegetable  fat  or  butter  for  the  feeding  experiment.    None  of 
them  produced  the  same  growth  that  v;as  produced  by  the  skimmilk-butter- 
fat  combination. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  assujne  that  these  same  experiments,  if 
carried  on  with  humans  rather  than  v/ith  animals,  would  have  a  similar 
result*    The  butterfat  produced  better  growth  and  better  health  than 
the  other  fats,  such  as  corn  oil,  cotton-seed  oil  or  soybean  oil,  all 
of  which  were  used  in  the  experiments.    Repeated  tests  gave  the  same 
results^ 

"Evidently  there  is  also  something  else  in  butter  or  a  combina- 
tion by  some  'secret'  formula  that  has  much  to  do  with  promoting 
health  and  growth.    This  equips  the  dairy  industry  with  additional 
sa.les  ammunition  in  its  competition  vrith  the  substitutes  that  are 
adding  vitamin  A  and  promoting  a  product  to  take  the  place  of  butter 
in  the  diets  of  children  and  aduJ.ts." 

ifo  Disease  "Among  the  11,695  North  Dakota  beehives  insx)ected 

in  N.  Dakota      in  1939»  Munro ,  in  charge  of  inspections,  reports 

Beehives  finding  1^2  infected  vrith  disease,  chiefly  American 

foulbrood,"  according  to  tho  Dakota  Parmer  for  April  20* 
"This  is  just  a  bit  more  than  1  percent,  which  does  not  sound  very  bad, 
but  it  isn't  a  good  enough  record  for  North  Dakota.,  and  the  areas 
where  the  disease  was  found  in  1939  will  be  reinspected  in  19Ho.-! 

9  States  Vie  According  to  Claude  G-ifford  in  the  Iowa  Agricul- 

in  Advertising  turist  for  April,  "'Putting  the  state  governments  into 
Farm  Products    competition*  has  been  the  result  of  recent  legislation 

on  state  agricultural  advertising  proposals.    A  recent 
survey  reveals  nine  states  have  already  enacted  such  legislation. 
This  group  included  Iowa,  v/ho  is  pushing  dairy  products.     It  is  believed 
that  this  practice  will  soon  attract  considerable  attention  —  and  not 
too  favorable.    There  are  too  rxany  products  in  each  etate  for  the  state 
government  to  single  out  one  or  tv/o  for  favored  advertising  without 
precipitating  unfavorable  repercussions." 

Orchard  Persons  in  California  intending  to  plant  orchards 

Certificates  ■    consisting  of  one  or  more  acres  of  a  single  plantation 

are  required  to  get  a  cert  if  ica.te ,  Harold  J.  Hyan,  ag- 
ricultural comm^issioner ,  said  recently  in  explaining  a  new  section  of 
the  state  agricultural  code.     This  legislation  was  sponsored  by 
growers  with  the  idea  of  creating  and  keeping  up  to  date  an  accurate 
record  of  tree  plantings  in  the  state.    There  is  no  charge  for  the 
certificates.     (Citrus  Leaves,  April.) 
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War  lTev7S  "Liquidation  developed  last  week  in  the  wheat 

Loses  Effect      narket  follov/ing  an  advance  on  last  Monday  which  lifted 
On  \^heat  prices  to  the  highest  marks  since  September,  1937*  the 

May  future  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  selling  at  $1,13 
a  "bushel,"  according  to  the  today^s  New  York  Times.     "Hedging  sales 
against  loan  grain,  combined  with  liquidation  by  speculative  holders  of 
May  futures  v;ho  desired  to  escape  paying  for  cash  grain  on  contracts, 
caused  the  May  to  show  the  most  v/ealaiess,  and  it  lost  ground,  compared 
with  the  nev;-crop  months." 

Brazil  Cotton  "As  has  been  already  announced,  the  first  Sao  Paulo 

Estimate  1939-^0  cotton  crop  estimate,  ^fhich  was  recently  corrected. 

Reduced  is  290,000,000  kilos  of  lint  cotton,  compared  v/ith 

273,600,000  last  year,"  according  to  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  for  April  29.     "Lue  to  conditions  prevailing  March  1,  an  in- 
crease of  5  percent  was  expected.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  unusually  dry 
weather  in  March,  this  estimate  would  have  been  reached  easily,  if  not 
surpassed,  for  at  least  35  percent  mors  seed  has  been  distributed  this 
year." 

Farm  Income  "The  USDA  reported  Wednesday  that  farmers'  cash  income 

Gain  12?^  for      for  tho  first  quarter  of  19^0  was  tv:elve  percent  higher 
Quarter  than  a  year  ago,  a  total  of  $1,937*000,000  as  compared  with 

$1,773,000,000,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  April  25.  "The 
farm  marketing  income  of  $1,696,000,000  was  7  percent  higher  than  the  ' 
$1,581,000,000  received  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939«     Government  benefit 
payments  totaled  $291,000,000  in  the  first  three  months  of  I9U0  as  com- 
pared with  $192,000,000  from  January  to  March  last  year." 

Bang's  "A  court  decision  in  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  Circuit 

Disease  gave  the  State  of  Virginia  another  victory  recently  in  its 

Control  fight  to  retain  the  slaughter  method  of  Bang's  disease 

control,"  according  to  the  Richnond  Times-Dispatch  of 
April  26.     "Judge  Phillip  V/illiams  ruled  that  the  State  had  tested 
properly  the  cows  of  G.  L.  Stickley  of  Strasburg,  who  had  obtained  an 
injunction  to  stor>  the  slaughter  program  so  far  as  it  concerned  him.  In 
a  decision  rendered  last  summ-er,  the  Judge  held  the  Bang's  disease  act 
constitutional. 

"Stickley,  who  consented  to  the  vaccination  method  of  control,  was 
granted  a  30-day  suspended  order  by  Judge  Williams  to  allow  him  time  in 
which  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.    The  plea  for  a  review 
of  the  case  will  be  decided  at  the  June  term  of  the  higher  court  at 
Wytheville  and,  if  granted,  v/ill  be  acted  upon  at  Staunton,  in  September." 
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PRAM       SMITH  "Prank  D.  Smithj  assistant  chief  of  puolications 

of  the  Department,  died  sLiddenly  Saturday  at  his  hone. 
His  death  ended  a  career  just  short  of  50  years  in  G-overnnent  service. 
A  native  of  Reynoldsville,  Pa,,  Mr,  Snith  in  early  life  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  "business.    He  was  at  one  tine  puhlisher  of  the  McDonald  (Pa,) 
Record,    Pron  IQIS  until  his  death,  Mr,  Snith  served  as  liaison  man 
"between  the  Department  and  the  G-overnnent  Print irig  Office.    He  colla'b- 
orated  in  getting  out  the  G-overnnent  style  nanual,"     (V/ashington  Star, 
April  290 

INSURED  COTTON  " Claims  that  insured  cotton  v/arehouse  receipts 

WAREHOUSE  constitute  dou"ble  insurance  have  "been  fully  considered 

RECEIPTS  and  requests  that  allov;ance  "be  nade  on  the  narine 

cotton  policy,  under  which  cotton  is  insured  against 
all  risks  v^herever  located,  have  "been  'decided  in  the  negative," 
Edwin  (sm  Sie'bels,  Manager  of  the  Cotton  Fire  and  I^rine  Underv/riters 
of  Colun"bia  S.  C,  and  New  York,  told  the  third  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton  V/arehouse  Association  at  New 
Orleans  Monday,"  according  to  the  Nev;  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  30. 

"Mr,  Siebels  told  the  gathering  th-at  the  insured  v.rarehouse  receipts 
and  the  marine  policy  cover  different  assureds  and  different  interests* 
Furthermore,  he  stated  that  underwriters  have  no  means  of  knowing  in 
all  Cases  H;hether  the  insurance  "behind  the  insured  receipt  is  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written'  and  said  that  lav;s  for"bidding  dis- 
crirdnation  prevented  crediting  the  insured  receipts  of  one  v^arehousenan 
and  denying  such  credit  to  another," 

RECORD  CORN  "Stocks  of  corn  totalling  1,^15,000,000  bushels  on 

CARRY-O'V'ER         April  1  and  a  sharp  decline  in  export  demands  indicated 
EXPECTED  to  the  USDA  Monday^ that  there  would  be  another  record 

October  1  carry-over,"  according  to  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  30.     "April  1  stocks  were  150,000,000  bushels  above  a  year  ago 
and  500,000,000  bushels  above  the  1929-33  average," 
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New  Rust-  "Unceasing  warfare  goes  on  "between  wheat  "breeders 

Free  Wheat         and  the  most  destructive  of  wheat *s  fungus  foes,  black 
Strain  Found      stem  rust,"  says  Science  Service.    "....•Many  a  hopeful 

immune  strain  of  wheat  has  "been  developed,  only  to  "be 
overtaken  in  a  fev;  years  "by  a  new  strain  of  rust  fungus.    Newest  re- 
cruits to  the  army  of  immune  wheats  are  announced  from,  the  Dominion 
Rust  Research  La,boratory  at  Winnipeg,  Canada.    There  are  six  new  wheat 
strains,  five  from  seed  imported  from  Kenya  Colony  in  Africa,  the 
sixth  a  native  Canadian  product.    All  six  have  thus  far  shovm  very 
high  resistance  to  20  strains  of  rust,  to  v/hich  they  were  purposely  ex- 
posed. 

"The  one  all-Canadian  wheat  variety  in  the  group  ovres  its  existence 
not  to  professional  scientists  "but  to  an  o'bservant  f  a-rmer ,  M.  S,  J, 
McMurachy,  vjho  noticed  one  rust-free  plant  in  a  field  of  rusty  v/heat, 
one  day  ten  years  ago»    He  kept  the  seed  and  increased  it.    When  his 
planting  of  the  nevr  variety  came  triumphantly  through  the  "bad  rust  season 
of  1935  tie  "brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Winnipeg  laboratory. 

"Quite  properly,  the  new  variety  has  been  given  the  name  McMuracliy's 
Selection." 

Pink  Bollworm  "The  appearance  of  the  pink  bollworm  in  South  Texas 

Threatens  U.  S.    constitutes  a  threat  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  cotton 
Cotton  Industry    growers  of  the  United  States,  but  to  our  entire  popula- 
tion," vrrites  Congressman  Richard  Kleberg  of  Texas  in 
his  article  in  the  National  Grange  Monthly  of  May.    The  article  describes 
the  life  of  the  bollv;orm,  its  dissemination,  its  high  destructive  power, 
and  its  control.    The  young  pink  bollv/orms  are  hatched  from  eggs  as 
caterpillars.    These  bore  holes  and  penetrate  the  flov/ers,  buds  and  young 
bolls  of  cotton,  causing  them  to  drop  off  the  plc-mt©    In  a  later  stage 
they  become  fragile  moths  v/hich  are  blov.oi  and  spread  by  wihds  to  new 
cotton  fields.     If  these  fields  have  been  planted  early  in  spring  the 
cotton  at  this  time  would  be  blooming  and  the  moths  v;ould  thrive  and  lay 
their  eggs  and  thus  repeat  the  cycle.    Hence  one  effective  means  of  con- 
trol is  the  late  planting  of  cotton.    Other  means  are  the  sterilization 
of  seed,  burning  of  cotton  waste,  and  the  cleaning  up  of  fields  of  all 
living  cotton  after  picking.    The  author  believes  that  the  House  should 
agree  with  the  Senate  in  appropriating  $908,808  to  control  this  pest 
arguing  that  the  spread  of  the  bollv/orm  v/ill  destroy  the  cotton  industry, 

Lots  of  "Official  reports  indicate  that  at  the  end  of 

Turkeys  March,  there  were  in  round  numbers  65  million  pounds  of 

turkeys  in  storage  in  the  United  States.    This  is  double 
the  amount  ever  before  held  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Producer 
groups  have  earnestly  requested  chain  stores,  restaurants,  hotels, 
grocers  and  others  to  cooperate  in  the  disposal  of  this  large  surplus  of 
turkeys,"  states  the  May  issue  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly. 
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Science  Turns  Pood  chemists  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 

Curds,  ^"hey  to      Industry  USDA,  are  transforming  curds  and  whey  fron 
Practical  Uses      upappetizing  foods  into  varieties  of  plastics,  foods 

and  T^everages.    Dr.  Prank  Thone,  in  a  Science  Service 
Story  in  the  San  Antonio  Express  of  April  23,  describes  some  of  the 
new  uses. 

"IKaey  like  curds  can  now  look  hopefully  to  large-scale  markets  in 

hoth  food  and  non-food  industries  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  a 

mixture  of  condensed  whey  and  potato  flour,  worked  up  to  a  smooth  paste 
and  spread  and  "baked-  in  strips.    It  produces  crunchy,  faintly  cheese- 
flavored  safers,.,.. 

"The  plastic  on  which  work  is  now  "being  concentrated  is  one  of  those 
interesting  substances  that  stretches  and  returns  to  shape  not  with  a 
spring  and  snap  like  ru'b'ber,  but  with  a  slow  deliberate  motion. ...  .The 
same  ru'b'ber  made  from  milk  plastic  is  highly  waterxDroof  and  (what  may 
have  military  signif igance)  is  gasproof  as  well.    Fabrics  impregnated 
with  it  can  be  used  in  maJcing  tight  gaskets,  protective  clothing  and 
many  articles  for  which  rubber  is  now  used,  surpassing  rubber  for  some 
of  these  purposes." 

Rabbit  "The  rabit  industry  is  having  a  sound  growth  in  the 

Efficient  United  States,"  according  to  the  Pacific  Hural  Press  of 

Pood  User  April  20.    "Dr.  G.  S.  Templeton,  head  of  the  U.  S. 

Rabbit  Experiment  Station  at  Pont ana,  is  having  inquiries 
and  visitors  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  says  the  rabbit  in- 
dustry is  increasing,  and  deserves  a  atLch  larger  place  in  production  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  California,'^ 

"He  bases  this  on  the  fact  that  rabbit  meat  is  good  meat,  and 
deserves  better  attention  from  buyers,  and  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  meat  we  have.    A  pound  of  rabbit  meat  can  be  produced 
with  2^  pounds  of  grain  and  ij  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  is  better 
than  you  can  do  with  any  other  animal,  and  there  is  a  rather  high 
carcass  efficiency  to  rabbits.    When  you  dress  a  fryer  rabbit  at  the 
age  of  eight  weeks,  weighing  a  little  better  than  four  pounds,  you  get 
51  to  55  percent  carcass,  which  is  much  better  than  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  poultry,  and  a  ten  pound  rabbit  for  the  roasting  trade  will 
dress  out  about  60  percent.    So  Doctor  Templeton  insists  the  rabbit  is 
the  most  efficient  food  user  to  be  found." 

Hybrid  Pop-  "Hybridizafcion  of  Japanese  Hulless  popcorn  resulted 

Corn  Gives         in  16  percent  better  yield  and  29  percent  greater  popping 
Better  Yields    volume,  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  reports,"  ac- 
cording to  Capper* s  Parmer  for  May.    "The  cross  matures 
earlier  than  the   open-pollinated  and  is  somewhat  less  susceptible  to 
smut.    Ears  are  white,  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  uniformly 
cylindrical.    It  is  known  as  Minhybrid  250." 
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ITew  Cotton  "A  cotton  new  to  J.  R.  B.  Cain's  community  in 

Variety  Ups       Freestone  County,  Texas,  is  proving  so  well  adapted 
Texas  Yield       to  conditions  that  it  is  displacing  MelDane,  which  has 

"been  standard  in  this  area,"  according  to  Capper's 
Parmer.    "The  new  variety,  Acala .  Ill,  is  ten  days  earlier,  and  the 
plant's  branching  hahit  is  such  that  it  does  not  shade  the  ground  as 
much  as  Mehane.    These  characteristics  make  it  less  suhject  to  insect 
damage,    Cain  tried  it  on  four  acres  and  got  IO9  pounds  more  of  lint 
an  acre.    It  measured  "better  than  1^  inch  staple  length,  and  "brought 
Imk  cents  a  pound  more  than  Me'bane,  so  Cain  got  seed  for  S2  acres. 
For  Au"bry  Bass  and  John  Blakeney,  Cain's  neighlDors,  it  doubled  yields, 
so  they  switched  to  it  for  their  entire  acreage." 

Injured  Plant  "Large  and  mature  plant  calls  have  "been  stimulated 

Cell  Shows         "by  inju.'y  to  divide  again  throw  much  light  on  the 

Kow  it  G-rows     processes  of  cell  division,  it  is  indicated  "by  experiments 

reported  "by  Prof,  E.       Sinnott  and  Dr,  Eobert  Bloch  of 
Columbia  University  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,"  says  Science 
Service,    "Such  cells  are  hundreds  of  times  as  large  as  the  cells  of 
ordinary  embryonic  tissue  and  the  processes  of  division  in  them  may 
therefore  be  observed  on  a  greatly  magnified  scale.    An  important 
feature  of  this  process,  andcae^^ich  has  not  been  recognized  before, 
is  that  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  is  distributed  very  early  in  the 
exact  position  which  will  later  be  occupied  by  the  new  v;all»  This 
fact  is  important  for  an  understanding  of  plant  development •,■  for  it 
indicates  that  the  entire  living  substance  of  the  cell,  and  not  the 
nucleus  alone,  determines  the  plane  of  cell  division  and  thus  the 
direction  of  growth," 

^A  Cited  "Millions  of  farmers  and  their  families  live  better 

As  Help  to  lives  today  because  of  the  facilities  and  improvements 
Parmer  which  the  Wk  has  helped  rural  communities  to  obtain," 

according  to  Col.  P,  S.  Carrington,  (Commissioner,  WPA) 
in  the  Prairie  Parmer,  April  20,    In  citing  the  work  done  by  ^A  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  which  he  says  is  "typical  of 
that  accomplished  by  IVPA  workers  in  every  part  of  the  (Sountry,"  Col. 
Harrington  lists  71»000  miles  of  rural  roads  constructed,  1,600  storage 
dams  built,  15,550»000  trees  planted,  313  miles  of  stream  beds  improved 
and  1,327  flood  control  dams  built. 

Toar  G-as  "A  peace  time  use  of  chloropicrin,  World  War  tear 

Insecticide       gas,  has  been  reported.    It  is  used  successfully  in  the 

control  of  insects  in  store  products.    It  is  effective 
in  the  sterilization  of  the  soil.    Nematodes,  soil  fungi  and  insects 
had  been  successfully  controlled  by  the  use  of  chloropicrin,"  Manila 
(P.I.)  Agriculture  Life,  for  March, 
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BRITISH  TO  CUT  "British  purchases  of  Anerican  foodstuffs  will  "oe' 

BUYING-  OF  U.S.      decre?„sed  20  percent  this  year  as  conpared  with  nornai, 
FOODSTUFFS  20^     Ronald  H.  Cross,  British  Minister  of  Econonic  Warfare, 

declared  Tuesday  in  addressing  the  Anerican  Chan'oer  of 
Comnerce  in  London,"  accordwing  to  the  l\fev;  York  Journal  of  Comerce  to- 
day.    "G-reat  Britain  will  purchase  sixteen  nillion  pounds  v;orth  of 
American  foodstuffs  this  year       conpared  v;ith  normal  annual  purchases 
of  some  tv/enty  nillion  x^ounds,  Mr,  Cross  estimated." 

FREED  LOAN  "Heavy  terminal  market  wheat  receipts  on  the  day 

WHE/iT  RUSHES      that  loans  advanced  to  farmers  on  I939  grain  matured, 
TO  MARZET  favorable  weather  over  the  grain  belt  and  selling  of  May 

contracts  prior  to  the  delivery  period  caused  a  decline 
of  3/^1         cents  in  wheat  prices  in  Chicago  Tuesday,"  according  to 
today^s  Baltimore  Sun.    "All  loans  on  wheat  v;hich  are  not  eligible  for 
estension  and  which  have  not  been  paid  off  now  are  due,  according  to 
Government  plans,  and  unredeemed  wheat  v/ill  be  pooled." 

BRITISH  COTTON  "Official  decrees  of  the  British  Government  restricting 

POLICY  TO  HIT    the  sale  of  cotton  and  other  domestic  consumption  to  about 
U.S.  EXPORTS      75  percent  of  pre-v;ar  trade  h-as  *  clouded*  the  outlook  for 

cotton  exports  from  the  U.  S.  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  the  USDA  reported  Tuesday,"  says  the  "^evi  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  May  1. 

"..o..The  department  pointed  out  that  the  home  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  to  account  for  the  output  of  about  two- thirds  of  the 
output  of  cotton  textiles,  and  said  that  the  official  orders  of  the 
G-overnnent  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  cons-umption  over  a  long  period." 

FOOD  TRADE  PROBE  Speaking  of  the  rumored  investigation  to  be  made 

of  the  food  industryby  Ae«-ist£at.i.ttorney-G-ener.al  Arnold, 
Business  Week,  says,  "The  investigation  will  take  in  collateral  lines, 
such  as  glass  and  tin  containers,  and  will  cover  food  manufacturers  as 
well  as  distributors,  chain  and  independent,  labor,  particularly  truck- 
men.,,,." 
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Farm  Labor  "V/hen  the  LaFollette  Civil  Li'berties  Committee 

Troubles  Quiz       opens  hearings  Thxirsday  an  attempt  will  he  made  to 
Begins  Thursday    show  that  the  agricultural  labor  troubles  in  Cali- 
fornia have  a  broad  national  implica,tion,"  according 
to  the  Hew  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  3O.    "The  committee  found 
that  its  investigation  of  migrations  of  farm  workers  and  of  the  actions 
of  associated  farmers  in  this  area  does  not  represent  by  itself  a  true 
picture  of  underlying  economic  conditions  found  also  in  other  regions. 
Experts  will  be  called  to  round  out  the  story  beyond  the  alleged  viola^ 
tion  of  civil  rights  in  labor  disputes  on  the  Ifest  Coast," 

Burnt  Fumes  "The  fa.ding  of  acetate  dyestuffs,  also  knovjn  as 

Found  Cause  of      store  fading  and  acid  fading,  has  been  a  puzzling 
Store  Fading         phenomenon  for  approximately  eight  years,"  according 

to  the  American  ¥ool  and  Cotton  Heporter  of  April  25. 
"Ca-reen,  blue  and  gray  dresses,  tha-t  never  left  the  Hew  York  stores 
often  showed  a  mysterious  fading,  and  claims  were  made  against  the 
dyerso    This  fading  was  already  in  its  early  stages" attributed  to  the 
influence  of  nitrous  acid,  but  no  explanation  could  be  given  how 
nitrous  acid  should  be  found  in  any  store  room.    The  problem  x-;as  finally 
solved  by  Rov/e  and  Chaziberlain,  who  in  a  most  thorough  and  interesting 
paper,  published  in  'The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  D^^ers  and  Colorists* 
in  1937 >  proved  not  only  that  the  nitric  oxide  was  the  cause  of  the 
fading,  but  also  located  the  source  of  the  gas  in  burnt  fumes.  When 
any  combustion  takes  place  some  nitrogen  of  the  air  combines  with 
oxygen  to  nitric  oxide,  and  though  the  amount  is  alv/ays  small,  it  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  fading  of  the  dyes.    So  far  we  have  no  complete 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem." 

Nylon  Apes  "Nylon,  versatile  synthetic  fiber  material  which 

Wool  in  Nev7       is  now  entering  the  fine  hosiery  field  because  of  its 
Dupont  Patent    silk-like  qualities,  may  next  tackle  natural  wool  as 

a  competitor,"  says  Science  Service,    "A  nev:  patent, 
issued  on  April  I9  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  covers  the  production 
and  processing  of  a  crimped  x^ool-like  fiber  made  from  nylon.    The  new 
patent  is  issued  to  John  Blanchard  Miles,  Jr.,  scientist,  of  E«  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  and  is  assigned  to  du  Pont. 

"The  new  wool-like  n^Aon  is  said  to  approach,  and  *may  even  equal* 
wool  in  its  heat-insulating  properties,"  the  report  continues.  "Other 
claims  of  superiority  include  strength,  heat  stability,  dyeing 
characteristics,  elasticity,  mothproofness  and  immunity  to  any  harmful 
action  by  common  cleaning  fluids  or  processes.    E.  K.  Gladding,  manager 
of  the  nylon  division  of  du  Pont,  says  there  is  no  immediate  commercial 
production  planned  for  the  new  wool-like  fiber.    Such  production  will 
require  new  types  of  manufacturing  equipment,  all  of  which  must  yet  be 
designed  and  built." 
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Increase  Raw  "The  only  vray  to  avoid  constant  political  inter- 

Cotton  Uses,  ference  with,  the  grov;ing  and  merchandizing  of  raw 
Says  Murchison      cotton  is  to  increase  the  consumption  of  this  rav; 

matorial  "by  at  least  25  percent,"  said  Dr.  Claudius 
C.  Murchison,  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  to  nenters  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturer ' s  Aesociat ion,  at  its  annual  convention 
Saturday  at  TVhite  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  according  to  a  story 
in  the  InFow  York  Herald  Tri^bune  for  April  2S. 

"With  export  markets  likely  to  dwindle  as  the  war  spreads  over  the 
greater  part  of  E-.irope,"  he  continued,  "the  time  may  not  "be  far  off 
when  even  a  12,000,000  "bale  crop  may  "be  excessive  unless  mills  develop 
new  outlets,  for  cotton  products.    If  cotton  consumption  should  dv;indle, 
the  pressure  for  benefit  payments  to  farmers  would  be  so  strong  that 
Congress  vjould  not  be  able  to  resist  it  and  would  probably  impose  a 
permanent  processing  tax  on  the  raw  material." 

Ee  urged  that  the  industry  cooperate  with  the  ITational  Cotton 
Council  and  the  Cotton  Consnjnption  Council  in  developing  a  unified 
program  of  cotton  promotion  aimed  at  increasing  the  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  by  at  least  25  percent,  or  a.bout  eleven  billion  yards  an- 
nually, a.s  compared  with  the  present    rate  of  nine  billion  yards. 

Sugar  Beets  "Healthy,  normal  sugar  beets  cannot  be  produced  on 

Need  Borax         soil  deficient  in  boron.    For  many  years  the  cause  of 

a  'disease?  knoim  as  heart  rot  v;as  unknown,  until  during 
the  last  few  years  it  was  sho\»7n  that  it  is  not  a  disease  but  a 
physiological  breakdoi^  of  the  beet  tissue  due  to  a  deficienoy  of 
available  boron  in  the  soil , /according  to  R.  L.  Cook  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer  of  April  27.    "After  several  years  of  experimental  work  in  the 
greenhouse  and  field,"  he  said,  "it  has  been  shoi'm  that  borax  is  a  sure 
cure  for  heart  rot." 

Prune  Pit  Oil      •      "Prom  the  pits  of  prunes  comes  a  nev;  and  promising 
Promising  California  by-product,  prune  pit  oil,  reddish  in  color 

with  pleasaiit  aroma  and  taste,"  says  Science  Service. 
"Relatively  rich  in  vitpjnin  A  and  apparently  in  vitamin  E.  Authority: 
Dr.  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  head  of  the  home  economics  division  of  the 
University  of  California's  College  of  Agriculture." 

Waco,  Texas,  Uamed       Secretary  Wa,llace  today  announced  that  the  Food 
For  Stamp  Plan      Stamp  Plan  will  be  extended  to  Waco,  Texas,  and  the 

rest  of  McLennan  County.    A  recent  estimate  gives  the 
population  of  McLennan  County  as  110,000,  of  v;hom  approximately  70,000 
are  in  the  city  of  Waco.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  7f700 
relief  cases  in  the  area,  reiDresenting  some  2U,300  individuals.  Actual 
operation  of  the  program  in  the  V/aco  area  is  expected  to  begin  in 
about  a  month. 
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Maryland  G-ovemor  O'Connor  of  Maryland  recently  took  steps 

Would  Sstend     looking  tov/ard  the  extension  of  the  food  stamp  plan 
Stamp  Plan         over  sections  of  Maryland  other  than  Baltimore,  where 

the  plan  is  "being  laionched  today,  according  to  a  recent 
report  in  the  Baltimore  Svn^    According  to  the  Sim,  "The  Governor 
ar.noimced  that  he  had  instructed  J,  M.  Patterson,  Director  of  Pu"blic 
t'/elfare,  to  undertake  studies  to  ascertain  whether  the  plan  could  "be 
set  up  in  several  sections  of  Maryland."    Meanv/hile,  Irvin  T.  Quinn 
arrived  in  Baltimore  to  take  charge  of  the  ina.uguration  of  the  plan 
there* 

Luhin  Says  "Five  Eastern  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delavrare, 

Migrants  Now     Hew  Jersey  and  Florida,  now  face  the  social  and  economic 
in  East  prolDlems  of  the  migrant  worker,  Isador  Lubin,  Commissioner 

of  Lal3or  Statistics,  declared  recently,"  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Washington  Star.     "Though  the  TSA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  liave  done  much  to  provide  "better  living  conditions  for  migrant 
workers,  the  scope  of  the  pro'blem  lias  "broadened,  Mr.  Lu'bin  pointed  out. 
Two  current  trends  are  of  particular  significance;  one  i3  the  larger 
proportion  of  migrant  families.    Earlier,  m.ost  of  the  migrants  xirere 
unattached  men.    The  other  is  the  extension  of  the  pro'blem!  to  certain 
Eastern  States," 

Science  Marches         "May  and  June  will  see  a  hundred  "big  drusters  fight- 
On,  Aiding         ing  "bugs  in  pea  fields  in  the  Pacific  Horthv/est,"  says 
Agriculture        the  Ea.rm  Journal  and  Parmer's  Wife  for  May.  "Because 

of  the  effectiveness  of  these  dusters  (with  aprons  "be- 
hind) in  killing  insects,  a  new  canning  plant  will  "be  "built  at  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,     It  v;ill  do  a.n  amrj^l  iDusiness  of  $750         ••••••  • 

Thus  a  "braiach  of  agriculture  capa'ble  of  producing  many  millions  of 
dollars  is  assured  security  and  growth,    Por  all  this,  scientific 
research  in  pest  control  should  get  a  "big  slice  of  credit." 

Paper  Lauds  Jimmy  Johnson  of  Jefferson,  Georgia,  in  winning 

Raising  Live      the  two  highest  awards  in  the  annual  Pat  Cattle  Shov7 
Stock  in  Ga.      and  Sale  at  Atlanta,  has  aided  in  the  practical 

esta"blishment  of  a  real  livestock  industry  in  the  state, 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.    The  importance 
of  the  achievement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  v;inning  animals  are 
C-eorgia-"bred.    "When  G-eorgia  has  a  state-wide  established  livestock 
industr;^',  "breeding  and  raising  her  ov;n  cattle,  this  state  will  at  last 
"be  on  the  highroad  to  that  diversity  of  agriculture  which  is  essential 
to  farm  prosperity,"  the  article  continued. 
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HOUSS  lyiAY  "The  Ho"U-se  on  Wednesday  tentatively  agreed,  to  exempt 

EXEMPT  200,000  an  additional  200,000  agricultural  workers  from  the  vjage- 
EAEM  W0EX.ERS      hour  lai^f,  but  rejected  a  proposal  to  exempt  hundreds  of 

thous£.nds  Of  agTicultnral  processing  v/orkers  from  the 
maximum  hour  provisions,"  according  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  May  2,     "The  chamher  voted  IU9  to  56  to  revise  the  pending  Norton 
"bill,  embodying  compara.tively  milpj.  ^^s^e-hou?  ajnendments  approved,  by  the 
Labor  Committee,  to  exemjjt  from  the  statute  all  workers  covered  by  the 
Social  Sec-urity  Act '  s  definition  of  'agriculture.'" 


HOUSE  WIT  VOTES  "The  House  Agricultural  Committee,  in  effect,  voted 
TO  CONTIFQE  V/ednesday  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  sugar  control 
SUG-AR  QUOQAS      law  without  change  in  existing  quotas,  but  left  to  a' 

later  meeting  its  decision  on  the -question  whether  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  off-shore  refined  sugar  v/hich  exT}ired  in  March  are 
to  be  restored,"  according  to  the  Nev;  York  Journal  of  Commerce  today, 

"It  was  announced,, ,  .that  Representative  Ered  Cummings  (D.  Colo.), 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  sugar  bloc,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare 
the  continuing  legislation  and  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced  another  meet- 
ing v/ould  be  held  to  report  the  measure  to  the  House  for  passage." 

TURl  SILVER  "An  effort  to  turn  the  tide  of  opposition  in  the 

SALE  TO  BUY       Senate  to  the  Administration's  foreign  silver  purchase 
FARM  PRODUCTS    program  by  converting  the  program  into  a  plan  for  aiding 

exportation  of  Aruorican  farm  products  was  launched 
Wednesday  by  Senator  Pittman  (D. ,  Nev.),"  according  to  the  ITew  York 
Journal  of  Cominerco  for  May  2. 

"Senator  Pittnan  proposed  that  purchases  of  foreign  silver  be  con- 
tinued on  condition  that  money  received  by  foreign  governments ^from  the 
sales  of  silver  to  the  United  States  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  farm  products." 

BRITISH  STOP  "Reliable  advices  received  by  the  Institute  of  American 

PORK  EXPORTS;    Meat  Packers  indicate  th_at  additional  supplies  of  posk  are 
SAVE  EXCIL^GE    not  now  and  probably  will  not  be  required  by  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  immediate  future,"  says  the  Hew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  today,  in  a  story  from  Chicago.    "Shipments  of  fresh  and  cured  vork 
and  perk  products  from  the  U.S.  to  the  British  Isles  have  been  completely 
stopped,  the  British  "basing  their  embargo  upon  a  desire  to  conserve  exchange 
available  in  this  country. 
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Cotton  "Fears  the  cotton  trade  hnd  "been  placed  in  the 

Shippers*  position  of  having  to  choose  Detween  favoring  a  high 

Dilemna  loan  on  the  I9U0  cotton  crop  or  Secretary  Wallace* s 

plan  for  marketing  certificates  clouded  the  final 
sessions  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers' 
Association  in  ITev;  Orleans  Saturday,"  according  to  the  New  York  Joxirnal 
of  Commerce  for  April  29« 

"Following  the  unexpectedly  strong  address  of  President  Carl  B, 
Robbins  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  previous  day,  which 
emphasized  the  alternatives  of  either  of  those  two  plans  or  Government 
price  fixing,  the  convention  vjent  into  executive  session,  "but  failed  to 
make  public  the  expected  important  annual  report  of  its  National  Affairs 
and  Contact  Committee««#d©« 

"Comment  among  the  shippers  and  cotton  men  here  following  the  close 
of  the  convention  v;as  that  .strong  backing  exists  in  Washington  and  the 
South  for  a  12^  a  pound  loan  on  the  I9U0  cotton  crop*    The  belief  was 
current  that  such  a  program  would  be  adopted  by  the  CCC,  perhaps  re- 
luctantly, unless  the  marketing  certificate  plan  received  adequate  back- 
ing in  the  meantime," 

Outlet  For  "Whey  Solids  in  Candy"  is  the  title  of  an  article 

Whey  Solids       by  B.  H,  Webb  and  C.  F.  Hufnagel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 

Industry,  in  the  March-April  issue  of  Food  Research, 
The  authors  say:     "It  was  demonstrated  that  excellent  candy  containing 
up  to  UO  percent  i^hey  solids  could  be  made,  the  whey  rep)lacing,  in 
part,  svigar,  skim  milk,  and  corn  sirup.    Adjustments  were  made  in 
handling  teclmique  and  in  formulas  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  whey  upon 
sucrose  inversion  and  for  the  development  of  proper  body  through  control 
of  the  physical  state  of  the  lactose.    Directions  for  malting  various 
types  of  v/hey  candy,  including  formulas  which  utilized  the  whipping 
properties  of  sweetened  condensed  whey,  are  presented," 

Ants  Gather  "Buffalo  grass  seed  is  hard  to  obtain,"  says 

Buffalo  Grass  Capper's  Farmer  for  May,  "Teclmicians  of  the  soil  con- 
Seed  in  Texas    servation  service  had  noticed  that  red  ants  often  piled 

good,  viable  seed  around  their  mounds  in  Bell  County, 
Texas.    They  suggested  that  Frank  Mayborn,  who  wanted  some,  try 
gathering  it  around  ant  hills.    In  two  days  a  man  with  a  street sv;eeper*s 
broom  swept  JSS  x)ounds  of  seed  and  foreign  material  into  piles.  This 
was  shoveled  into  sacks  and  201  pounds  of  pure  seed  were  taken  from  it 
by  recleaning.    Samples  were  sent  to  a  ste.te  branch  experiment  station 
where  tests  showed  a  germ-ination  of  ko  percent.     In  a  similar  test,  U3«U 
percent  of  the  seed  gathered  from  buffalo  grass  turf  germinated,    \U  J, 
Neumann,  of  the  soil  conservation  service,  says  the  grass  gathered  by 
Mayborn  is  sufficient  to  seed  25  acres  if  drilled  in  3-foot  rows  and 
permitted  to  cover  the  groimd  by  spreading. 
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Anthony  In  a  signed  article  in -the  Hew  YoBk  Journal  of 

Praises  Connerce  recently,  Marc  Anthony,  retiring  President  of 

Subsidy  the  ikierican  Cotton  Shippers'  Association,  says  in 

part:    "Wliile  this  association  went  on  record  in  its 
meeting  last  April  as  opposing  the  export  subsidy,  I  v/ant  to  state 
that  it  has  proven  of  great  inportnnce  this  season  in  the  exportation 
of  U.  S.  cotton,  and  give  full  credit  to  the  USDA,  not  only  for  naking 
the  suhsidj'  available,  but  also  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
was  administered.    Offices  were  established  at  convenient  locations, 
and  in  remarlcably  short  periods  of  time  shippers  were  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  of  their  claims. 

"It  is  my  recommendation  that,  if  a  subsidy  is  to  be  provided  on 
the  next  crop,  announcement  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible, 
for  the  reason  that  until  such  definite  announcement  is  made,  the 
purchase  of  American  cotton  v/ill  be  practically  at  a  standstill,  and 
furthermore  that  sufficient  study  be  made  so  that  when  announcing  a 
subsidy,  Government  can  give  assurance  to  the  trade  that  there 

will  be  no  advance  in  this  rate." 

New  Tomato  "Science  has  produced  a  new  tomato  that  seems  immune 

Aids  Fungus       to  a  disease  tJiot  threate:-ied  the  plant's  existence,"  ac- 
Fight  cording  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  recently.     "It  was 

done  by  back-tracking  to  the  tomato's  wild  ancestors  and 
starting  all  over  again  to  domesticate  the  plant.    The  disease  is  a 
fungus  grov/th  —  fusariun  vdld  —  that  is  killing  millions  of  plants  a 
year  in  kk  states.    But  the  grov;th  apparently  cannot  touch  the  new 
plant  developed  by  Dr,  C,  M.  Tucker  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
college  of  agriculture,*..,,, 

"In  193^  sin  entomologist  in  Peru  sent  a  wild  tomato  to  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,    Between  1935  '-^^  ^939  seedlings  from  this 
wild  plant  were  'given  the  works'  and  demonstrated  their  ability  ^to 
take  it.'    Exposed  constantly  to  the  wilt,  it  resisted  successfully. 
Of  2,500  plants  transplanted  to  fields,  none  was  killed  by  the  disease 
and  only  ten  showed  slight  discrimination  of  the  vascular  tissue  in  the 
stem.    Now  Doctor  Tucker  has  hj^brids  with  tomatoes  as  large  as  base- 
balls —  the  kind  canneries  want.    The  Tjlants  will  bo  on  the  market  soon, 

German  Pood  "Short  food  rations,  brought  about  by  the  dislocation 

Shortage  of  German  farm  production  and  the  Allied  blockade,  may 

weaken  the  pov.^er  of  resistance  of  the  German  nation,  it 
was  stated  Monday  in  a  report  made  public' by  the  USDA,"  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  30.    "The  report  ^^ra'■■  -prepared  by  Harry 
L,  Pranklin,  s.enior  agricultural  economist,  who  spen^:  cwelve  years  in 
Germany  studj^ing  economic  problems,    Mr.  Franklin  drew  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  short  war  Germany  might  be  able  to  get  along  by  tightening  its 
belt,  but  tha.t  should  the  v/ar  continue  over  a  long  period,  the  highly  ef- 
ficient German  farm  production  might  break  down,  causing  a  severe  food 
shortage." 
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Consumers  Buy  "Ah  increased  cons-umer  demand  for  all  classes  of 

More  Meat,  Up       meat,  followed  'by  improved  prices  for  all  classes  of 
V/holesale  Price    livestock,  are  features  of  the  recent  and  current 

livestock  and  meat  trade,  according  to  a  review  issued 
in  Chicago  Wednesday  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,"  says 
the  New  York  Herald  Trib^one  of  May  2. 

"As  a  result  of  the  improved  consumer  demand  for  the  available 
supply  of  meat,  wholesale  prices  of  pork,  beef,  veal  and  lamb  advanced 
somewhat  during  the  month." 

Soybeans  "The  efficiency  of  the  egg  yolk  as  an  emulsifying 

for  Salad  agent  has  long  been  attributed  to  its  high  phosphatid 

Emulsions  content,"  says  an  article  by  Betty  M,  Watts  and  Lura 

Morse,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  Pood  Research 
for  March-April,    "Since  soybeans  are  second  only  to  egg  yolk  in 
phosphatid  content,"  the  authors  continue,  "the  possibility  was  suggested 
that  they  also  might  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  salad  emulsions. 

"Benzine-extracted,  undenatured,  soybean  flour,  heated  with  water, 
was  successfully  used  as  an  emulsifying  agent  in  the  preparation  of 
salad  dressings.    The  emulsions  obtained  v/ere  less  finely  dispersed  than 
those  prepared  from  an  equal  proportion  of  yolk  solids,  but  were  prac- 
tically identical  in  droplet  size  to  eggv/hite  emulsions  made  over  the 
same  formula.    The  relative  viscosity  of  the  soybean  dressings  was  much 
greater  than  those  from  either  yolk  or  white,  making  possible  the 
preparation  of  inexpensive  salad  dressings  containing  a  low  amount  of 
oil  with  the  soybesm  flour  as  the  sole  emulsifying  and  thickening  agent. 

"The  fat-free  soybean  flour  was  also  used  to  replace  egg  white  in 
combination  with  egg  yolk  as  an  emulsifying  agent  but  the  characteristic 
high  viscosity  of  the  cooked  soybean  flour  was  lost  on  addition  of  yolk." 

"Wool"  Prom  "Two  patents  have  been  issued  to  the  Cotton  Eeseaspch 

Cottonseed         Poundation  on  processes  for  the  preparation  of  the  same 

tyj)e  of  protein  as  that  extracted  from  milk  in  Italy  and 
made  into  artificial  wool.  Dr.  L.  W.  Bass,  in  charge  of  the  Poundation* s 
work,  said  here  yesterday,"  reports  the  Memmhis  Commercial  Appeal,  April 
2k. 

"^There  is  no  reason  vfhy  the  substance  could  not  be  used  for  making 
V70ol-like  fiber, ^  Doctor  Bass  said.     •¥©  are  making  it  nov;  for  10  to  15 
cents  a  pound  under  industrial  conditions,^    Manufacture  of  the  filaments 
from  the  protein  would,  hovrever,  require  dissolving  it  and  precipitating 
it  in  the  way  rayon  is  made,  he  said," 

The  scientist  thinks  that  cottonseed  protein  wool  is  likely  to 
improve  with  research  until  commercial  production  is  practical, 

"The  foundation  has  completed  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  cotton  fibers,  and  will  soon  publish  some  teclinical  articles 
to  inform  cotton  researchers,"  he  said. 
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WALLACE  TJAENS  "Secretary  Wallace  Thursday  warned  the  Senate 

OjP  EA.SIC  EVILS      Civil  Liberties  CoLimittee  that  ^basic  eyils'  afflicting 

OE  AGPJ CULTURE     Amex-ican  a^ricultm^e  must  be  corrected  if  the  nation^s 

army  of  migrating  farm  v/orkers  is  to  be  cut  below 5  or 
even  held  at,  its  present  size,"  according  to  the  Nev;  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  todays 

"He  appears^       first  witness  in  the  oommittee''s  nev/  hearings  on  the 
migratory  worker  pi  >^blem„ .Terming  plight  of  the  migrants  'a  v/arning 
to  the  nation,'  Wallace  said  their  problems  'are  rooted  deep  in  certain 
basic  evils  which  have  afflicted  American  a.griculture  for  years.  They 
arise  directly  oat  of  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  our  soil,  i-^hich  has  gone 
unchecked  for  more  than  a  century;  years  of  uuinous  farm  prices;  the  dis- 
appearance of  foreign  markets;  unsound  systems  of  ten^ire;  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  farm  tenancy;  the  development  of  types  of  agriculture  unsuited 
to  the  soil  and  climate;  and  the  rapid  development  of  a  large-scale,  in- 
dustrial type  of  agric^jlture. ' " 


DEPAHTMENT  HAS  ^'A  new  program  to  encourage  manufactiure  and  sale  of 

NEW  PPOGPAi^l  I'OK  bagging  made  from  cotton  for  use  in  covering  cotton  bales 
COTTON  BAGGING-     was  announced  Thursday  by  the  division  of  marketing  and 

marketing  agreements  of  the  USDA,"  according  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  3. 

STAIvIP  PLAN  "Baltimore's  needy  flocked  so  thickly  to  food  stamp 

REACHES  PEAK         distributing  centers  Thursday  that  Irving  Quinn,  local 
IN  BALTIMORE         director,  called  the  reception  'about  the  peak  of  any 

of  the  seventy-five  areas  opened  so  far,'"  says  the 
Baltimore  Sun  today.     "Although  the  opening  had  been  planned  so  that 
there  V70uld  bo  little  relief  money  in  circulation,  Mr.  Quinn  was  astounded 
Thursday  night  vrhen  the  total  of  stamps  sold  the  second  day  almost  rea.ched 
the  $10,000  mark,  which  had  been  set  as  the  r.robable  peak  for  any  single 
day." 
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Paper  Milk-  J,        Henderson,  D,  C,  Poord  and  C,  L.  Roadhouse, 

Containers         of  the  University  of  California,  are  authors  of  an 

article,  "Influence  of  Sunl.ight  on  Flavor  s.nd  Ascorbic 
Acid  Content  of  Milk  Ex^.osed  in  Three  Different  Types  of  Paper  Con- 
tainers," appearing  in  Food  Research  for  M '.rch-Aprilo    The  article  says 
in  summary:     "Three  types  of  paper  Biilk-containers  of  different  paper 
stocks  were  compared  for  protective  effects  against  the  flavor  pro- 
duction and  ascorbic  acid  destruction  caused  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
All  the  paper  containers  v;ere  found  to  exhibit  greater  protection  from 
the  effects  of  the  light  rays  than  did  clear  glass  milk  bottles.  Paper 
containers  studied  varied  greatly  among  themselves  in  their  a.bility  to 
protect  the  milk  from  the  develoiiment  of  'sunshine  flavor.^     The  con- 
tainer-made  of  thick  paper  with  unbleached  or  colored  inner  plies  gave 
complete  protection  against  the  flavor  defect  and  nearly  complete  pro- 
tection against 

ascorbic  acid  d.estruction.    The  effect  of  sunlight  on  ascorbic  acid 
destruction  was  found  to-  be  useful  as  an  index  of  the  effect  of  sunlight 
on  milk  flavor." 

Vacuum-Dried  Chemistry  and  Industry  (London)  for  April  I3,  carries 

Foodstuffs         an  article  on  "Vacuum-drying  of  Foodstuffs,"  which  says, 

in  part:     "Rapid  freezing,  with  subsequent  storage  at 
low  temperatures,  is  probably  the  most  effective  v;ay  of  preserving  the 
desirable  properties  of  foodstuffs.    If,  hov/ever ,  the  moisture  present 
in  the  frozen  foodstuffs  in. .the  form,  of  ice  is  removed  by  evaporation  in 
a  high  vacuum,  the  desiccated  products  can  be  transported  and  stored  with- 
out the  need  for  refrigeration,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  large  saving 
of  weight.    In  view  of  these  possibilities,  a  small-scale  plant,  designed 
to  dry  foodstuffs  at  lov;  temperatures,  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Low 
Temperature  Research  Station  during  the  past  year  on  behalf  of  the  Food 
Investigation  Board  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search,   Many  different  foods  have  been  dried,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
fruit- juices ,  meat,  eggs,  butter  and  milk,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
products  obtained  are  in  general  superior  to  those  obtained  by  other 
methods  of  drying," 

Five-Day  "At  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Building,  the 

Weather  Americar^  Geophysical  Union  heard  Dr,  H,  Co  V/illett,  of 

Forecasts  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology,  rex-)ort  en- 

couraging results  in  predicting  the  weather  five  days 
ahead  by  studying  meteorological,  .data. gathered  from  the  entire  northern 
hemisphere,"  a  recent  report  of  the  Washington  Post  said.     "To  date  70 
percent  accuracy  has  been  attained  —  appreciably  lov/er  than  the  record 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  which  makes  no  forecasts  more  than 
Us  hours  in  advance," 
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Breeding  to  "Thus  far  science  has  "been  una'ble  to  unlock  the 

Ban  Tunors         mystery  of  t'oraors,"  srys  Dr.  C.  D,  Carpenter  in  the 

American  Poultry  Journal  for  May.    "Much  is  kno\vn  of 
their  "behavior  in  certain  species  of  ajiimals,  inc3.uding  hum?.ns  and 
birds,  "but  Just  v/hat  cav.ses  these  grov/ths  to  start,  or  why  they  attack 
certain  areas  of  the  "body,  is  Lmknovn.    A  tuiiior  is  ne:^  growth,  per- 
sistent, linv/anted  new  tissue  which  grows  independently;  has  no  physio- 
logic use. 

"Fowl  paralysis  is  a  "broad  terti  used  to  designate  an  infectious 
disease  of  chickens,  caused  "by  a  virus,  and  \7hich  may  attack  many, 
several  or  only  one  part  of  the  body,    Prima.rily,  the  nerves  are  involved, 
in  v;hich  case  tu'norous  areas  develop,  which  in  themselves  are  seldom 
fatal,  but  lead  to  gradual  emaciation  smd  starvtition.    Affected  chickens 
may  become  blind  or  lose  the  use  of  one  or  both  legs  or  v/ings.    If  a 
leg  is  paralyzed,  an  autopsy  would  show  an  enlarged  nerve  tr-onl^  leading 
to  the  nviscles  of  the  affected  leg.    Tumors  of  the  ovary  are  quite  com- 
mon to  peal  try. 

"There  is  considorablo  evidence  to  show  that  selective  breeding  pro- 
duces fajnilies  of  individuals  highly  resistant  to  certain  tumors,  such 
as  those  accompanying  fowl  paralysis.    Many  breeders  have  used  this 
means  to  reduce  losses." 

Trichinolla  "The  incidence  of  trichinosis  among  the  population 

Infection  of  the  United  States  which  is  15»7  percent,  based  on 

In  Hogs  investigations  reported  since  13^0,  has  made  the  problem 

of  detecting  trichina-infected  pork  of  vital  importance 
to  the  moat  inspector,"  according  to  the  North  American  Veterinarian 
for  May.    "Routine  microscopic  examinations  of  pork  flesh  fail  in  ma,ny 
instances  to  reveal  an  existing  infestation  and  for  several  years  in- 
vestigators have  been  interested  in  both  the  precipitin  and  the  skin 
tests  for  the  detection  of  trichina-infested  sv;ine. 

"In  a  study  made  to  'determine  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  intra- 
dermal test  ill  detecting  trichinous  aniD.als  in  a  group  of  city-ov/ned, 
garbsge-fed  hogs,'  Lichterm.an  and  Kleer.an  injected  211  hogs  intradermally 
with  Trichinella  antigen, ... .All  of  the  pigs  tested  had  been  fed  on  un- 
cooked garbage.    Twenty-five  of  the  211  pigs  gave  positive  skin  reactions 
and  186  were  negative. ... .Of  the  25  pigs  diagnosed  as  positive  by  the 
skin  test,  four  gave  no  evidence  of  trichina  infestation;  among  the  ISS 
negative,  one  pig  showed  trichinosis.    This  gives  an  error  of  less  than 
3  percent  in  the  intradermal  test.    The  error,  moreover,  is  in  the 
direction  of  safety,  being  more  likely  now  and  then  to  diagnose  a  norm.al 
animal  as  trichinous,  than  to  pass  a  trichinous  pig  as  norm.al." 

Strav.'berry  "3or.petition  from  wild  grasses  was  too  strong  for 

Clover  strawberry  clover,  Frank  Larson  of  Idaho  decided,"  ac- 

Technique  cordin:^  to  Capper's  Farmer  for  May.    "The  first  year  it 

was  Just  about  smothered  out  and  he  told  J.  M.  Thompson 
of  Colorado,  from  whom  he  got  seed,  that  it  evidently  wasn't  adapted  to 
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the  territory,     *Clip  the  salt  and  v/ire  grass  a"bout  June  1  and  see  what 
happens,'  Mr.  Thonpson  advised.    The  second  year  Mr.  Ls.rson  got  50 
pounds  of  seed  and  the  third  year,  18S  pounds  fron  3/U  acre.  Straw'berry 
is  an  alkali  and  wet- so 11  tolerant  clover.     It  will  develop  rapidly  on 
a  well-prexDared  seedbed,  "but  nakes  q1o\^  progress  on  sod  and  in  shade. 
However,  it  will  survive  in  competition  with  'Dog  and  seepy  land  vegeta- 
tion," 

Livestock  Parn  "Paradox  of  Missouri  farming  is  the  livestock  farm 

Has  IJo  Livestock    which  has  no  livestock  for  sale,"  according  to  the 

College  Parmer  for  Aijril.     "Herndale  Stock  ITarns  of 
Sedalia  derives  all  its  income  from  service  fees  for  artificially  in- 
seminated animals.    Thu.s  to  Missouri  comes  the  first  priva.te  enterprise 
"bnilt  aroLind  this  newest  phase  of  animal  hii.shandry ,  artificial  insemina- 
tion.   Although  used  now  ty  a  few  progressive  dairy  "bull  rings,  artificial 
"breeding  is  heing  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  heef  "business.    The  Angus 
"bull  stood  for  service  "by  Herndale  is  the  first  so  used.    All  practices 
on  the  fsirms  are  of  a  practical  nature,  and  are  designed  to  "bring  all  the 
advantages  of  artificial  insemination  to  the  average  farm.    Ho  research 
is  carried  on." 

Self  Feeding  "*Milk  from  Contented  Cows'  as  a  dairy  slogan  may 

Pigs  Produce      soon  "be  matched  "by  ^Pork  "by  Independent  Pigs'  if  research 
Better  Pork       "by  the  E/^  attracts  the  attention  of  the  meat  packing 

trade,"  according  to  Consumer's  Digest  for  May.  "Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  year"bock  of  the  Department,  a  r)ig  that  is  self  fed 
possesses  a  serenity  of  mind  that  m.al'ies  him  a  "better  pork  producer  than 
a  pig  that  is  hand  fed.    The  necessity  of  awaiting  msn's  pleasure  before 
dining  appears  to  depress  a  pig's  mental  outlook  to  a  point  v/here  it 
interferes  with  the  assimilation  of  his  food." 

India  Studies  "The  question  of  the  utilization  of  molasses  has 

Making  Alcohol  "been  given  considera'ble  study  in  India,  and  is  associated 
Prom  Molasses    with  the  iiossi'ble  manufactijir e  of  power  alcohol,"  says 

A.  P.  Som  in  an  article,  "Industrial  Chemical  Developments 
in  India,"  appearing  in  Canadian  Chemistry  and  Process  Industries  for 
A-Dril.    Mr,  Som  continues:     "A  committee  aT)-nointed  "by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar,  reporting  in  1939,  decided  that  the 
surplus  of  molasses  coming  from  the  sugar  factories,  amounting  to  nearly 
200,000  tons,  should  not  "be  entirely  v/asted  as  has  "been  the  case.  Their 
report  indicated  that  a"bout  60  gallons  of  alcohol  might  "be  made  from  a 
ton  of  molasses,  and  the  view  seems  to  "be  that  it  would  "be  xvorth  while 
to  attempt  to  utilize  this  v/aste  product  " 
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-  I  WALLACE  TALKS  "Agriculture  Secretary  Wallace  told  kOOO  Democratic 

TO  DSMOCEATIC    women  at  the  National  Institute  of  G-overnment  here 
WOMEN  HERS         Saturday  that  the  nation  must  make  *  fundamental  changes' 

to  meet  post-war  trade  conditions,"  according  to  the 
Washington  News  of  May         "The  course  which  the  world  follov/s  after  the 
war,  he  said,  is  boiand  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  decision  of  the 
American  people.    He  defended  the  Administration's  f?.rm  program  as  'worthy 
of  universal  support'  and  endorsed  the  reciprocal  trade  program  as  a  means 
of  opening  foreign  markets  to  American  farm  products.    He  asserted  that 

:e  both  programs  must  hr^ve  the  'sympathetic  support  of  a  friendly  govern- 

I  ment'  to  insure  their  continuance  after  the  19^  elections," 


BROADEN  EHA.  "Broadening  of  the  EHA.  program  to  stimulate  construc- 

PLAN  EOS.  HUEAL  tion  of  new  homes  in  rural  communities  will  be  undertaken  , 

HOME  BUILDING-    within  a  short  time,  it  v;as  announced  Sunday  by  Adninistrar- 

tor  Stewart  McDonald,"  according  to  the  Nev;  York  Journal  ■ 
of  Commerce  today,  "The  Housing  Adrnini  strati  on  pointed  out  that,  although 
considerable  construction  under  the  EHA  program,  already  is  under  waj'"  in  \ 
such  areas,  the  new  ca^ipaign  will  be  designed  to  increase  activity.  It  | 
added  that  the  prograjii  is  related,  not  to  housing  on  farms,  but  to  houses  j 
in  rural  communities  which  have  a  predominantly  agricultural  economy."  j 

  I 

JONES- WHEELER  "Although  extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the  Jones^  j 

BILL  MAY  STAY    Wheeler  bill  amending  the  Earm  Credit  Act,  it  appears 

IN  COMMITTEE      unlikely  that  the  measure  will  even  be  reported  by  the  ! 

House  Agriculture  Committee  this  year,"  according  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  today.    "The  drastic  proposa,ls  for 

federalization  of  the  entire  farm  credit  system  with  ^O-year  loans  at  ! 
three  percent  have  been  modified  somewhat  in  the  co^orse  of  the  hearings,  I 
but  the  whole  subject  appears  too  controversial  for  action  so  late  in  j 
the  pre-election  session.    Criticism  of  the  absorption  of  the  EGA  by  t 
the  USBA.  vrould  be  revived^    Although  there  is  strong  pressure  from  the 
Earmers'  Union,  counterbalancing  opposition  has  been  brought  to  bear  by 
private  lending  institutions  which  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the 
low  Eedeiral  rates," 

I 
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Income  "Stamp  Plan  Boosts  Egg  Use,"  is  the  title  of  an 

Determines         article  by  Associate  Editor  J.       Elorea  in  a  recent 
Egg  Use  issue  of  Poultry  Tribune •    Mr.  Elorea  says:  "Surveys 

by  government  workers  and  others  have  indicated  that 
income  and  the  quantity  of  eggs  used  are  closely  related.    But  would 
lov;  income  families  use  more  eggs,  if,  in  a  changing  economic  world, 
they  suddenly  should  be  placed  in  a  higher  income  level?    It  seemed 
that  the  best  place  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question  was  among  the 
families  using  the  Eederal  Eood  Stamp  Plan  now  in  operation  in  several 
cities.    So  Poultry  Tribune  interviewers  undertook  a  special  survey  in 
Springfield,  111.-,  where  the  stamp  plan  was  put  into  use  October  19t 
1939. 

"The  answer  of.  the  50  families  interviewed  ws.s  an  overwhelming 
*Yes  I'    They  said  they  used  an  average  of  1.1  eggs  per  person  each 
week  or  57  eggs  per  year  before  stamps  v/ere  made  available,  but  now  use 
an  average  of  6.2  eggs  per  person  or  approximately  3^3  P®^  person  annually. 
This  is  an.  increase  of  560  percent. ... .Eggs  have  been  on  the  list  of  sur- 
plus foods  since  the  plan  was  first  established... . .Even  though  these 
families  presumably  were  receiving  relief  in  the  form  of         work  or  in 
other  forms  before  the  stamp  plan  was  inaugurated,  25  of  the  families 
said  they  were  not  using  any  eggs  before  the  blue  stamps  were  made 
available*      ;  ^ 

"It  is  questionable,  of  course,  as  to  whether  these  families  would 
b-uy  as  many  eggs  if  they  were  spending  money  earned  in  industry  and 
which  could  be  spent  as  they  chose.    It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
were  only  about  I7  food  items  which  could  be  bought  with  the  blue  stamps. 
If  the  Value  of  the  stamps  had  been  in  cash  which  could  be  spent  for  any- 
thing, it  is  doubtful  if  eggs  would  have  fared  so  v/ell.    This  is  indi- 
cated in  studies  and  reports  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture.. 

British  Convert  "Eor  some  time  the  research  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Straw  Into  Chemical  Industries  of  Great  Britain  has  been  studying 
Animal  Eeed       the  potentialities  of  converting  straw  to  animal  feed 

by  treatment  with  caustic  soda,"  according  to  Eeeds tuffs 
for  April  27,    "After  a  long  series  of  feeding  trials,  it  is  indicated 
that  technical  difficulties  of  conversion  have  been  overcome. 

"The  process,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  a  nation  on  war 
footing,  has  as  its  iDrinciple  the  breaking  down  of  the  indigestible 
cellulose  in  straw  by  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  in  other  words, 
a  pre-digestive  process.    Early  tests  shov;ed  that  livestock  ate  the 
product  readily  and  that  it  had  substantial  nutritive  value. 

"The  problem  ahead  is  one  of  deciding  v/hich  is  the  more  practical 
course,  to  design  and  make  available  small  plants  which  can  be  sold  to 
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the  individiial  .faraer  for  treat  ingriii   'oxnti  straw  aiid  chaff,  or  to  erect 
factories  in  co-operation  v/ith  the  industries  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aninal  feedstuffs. 

"The  second  plan  would  na-^o  it  possi"ble  for  sn^ar  "beet  factories 
and  oil  and  cake  mills  to  treat  the  strav;  centrally  and  nix  it  with 
the  fodder  they  distrilmte.     lb  is  nov;  a  question  for  the  governnent 
to  decide  v/hich  course  will  he  nore  satisfactory." 

ITew  Produce  Construction  of  a  modern  produce  market  to  replace  ' 

Market  For         the  outnoded  wholesale  narket  in  Lower  Manhattan  and 
New  York  reduce  hy  approximately  $8,500,000  a  year  the  high  cost 

of  distributing  fresh  fruits  and  ve^-etahles  in  the 
netropolitan  area  was  reconLnended  SatfTday  in  a  special  report  issued 
"by  the  Deipartcent .    The  report  gives  the  res\ilts  of  a  year's  study  of 
New  York  produce  narket  conditions  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    The  Department 
suggests  that  the  narket  should  "be  constructed  and  operated  either  "by 
a  private  corporation  v;ith  puhlic-ut ility  status  and  propter ly  regulated 
or  "by  a  puhlic  corporation  or  market  authority  set  up  "by  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  States  of  Nev/  York  and  ilew  Jersey,  with  some  federal 
participation  representing  the  interests  of  people  who  live  outside 
these  two  States. 

A  modern  market,  as  recommended  in  the  report,  would  "bring 
together  at  one  place  the  various  eler.ents  in  the  trade  and  the  supplies 
to  "be  distri'buted.    This  should  ensihle  v/holesalers ,  jobbers,  and  others 
in  the  trade  to  conduct  their  operations  so  as  to  distribute  produce 
more  efficiently.    Such  a  narket  also^would  make  possible  the  proper 
operation  of  price-maJ^ing  forces.    A  modern  market  in  ITov;  York  would  . 
have  an  iD.portant  effect  the  country'  over  since  finit  and  vegetable 
prices  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  influenced  by  Nev;  York  City 
prices. 

U.  S.  Cott  on  Accumulations  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  cloth  in 

to  Jap>an  Japan,  with  no  improvement  in  the  export  situation  for 

Retarded  cotton  cloth  in  sight,  dims  the  prospect  for  any  signifi- 

cant sales  of  American  cotton  to  Japan  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  season,  according  to  a  radiogram  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  from  the  American  consul  general  at  Osaka.  V.Tiarf 
stocks  reached  UOO.OOO  bales  at  the  end  of  March,  about  half  of  which  v/as 
American,  the  rest  largely  Indian.    At  the  same  time  stocks  of  cotton 
cloth  were  estimated  at  a  billion  square  yards,  equivalent  to  more  than 
five  months'  exports  at  the  present  rate  of  shipment.    The  situation  is 
discussed  in  the  May  k  issue  of  the  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 
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rarn  Income.  Farr;  income  is  increasing  se3.sonally,  according  to 

Increasing         an  annoiincement  today  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics.    Higher  total  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  compared  uith  last  is  expected  on  the  "basis  of  a  higher 
average  of  prices.    Prospects  are  for  some  improvement  in  doBsstic 
demand  this  summer  and  fall,  "but  ex[:ort  demand  continues  restricted  "by 
foreign  quotas  and  other  trade  "barriers.    Farmers,  meanwhile  go  ahead 
with  a  full  program  of  v/ork,  putting  in  new  crops,  employing  2,500,000 
hired  hands  at  wages  higher  than  last  yearns*  ■  , 

Once  more  the  general  index  of  prices  of  farm  products  is  close 
to  100.    But  the  index  of  prices  that  farmers  pay  to  produce  these 
products  is  I23,  the  Bureau  points  out.    The  exchange  value  of  the  farm 
products  in  terms  of  other  goods  remains  in  the  low  80 *s.    Prospect  is 
that  the  average  of  prices  d'liring  the  next  few  months  v/ill  continue 
higher  than  in  I939. 

Mexico  Plants  Mexico  is  ncv;  planting  the  cinchona  tree,  from 

Cinchona  Trees  which  quinine,  the  chief  drug  used  in  the  treatment  of 
To  G-et  Q,uinine  malaria,  is  extracted,  according  to  Dr.  Jose  Siur"b, 

Director  of  Health  of  Mexico,  in  a  speech  to  the  Pan 
American  health  conference,  says  in  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  3,    Thousands  of  cinchona  trees  are  thriving  on  a  plantation  in  the 
state  of  Chiapas,    This  fact  raises  hopes  that  the  Americas  may  have 
their  o\m  source  of  quinine,  instead  of  importing  it  from  the  East  Indies 
which  might  "be  shut  off  from  trade  should  the  war  reach  them,  he  said. 

War  Cutting  "Importers  of  fine  foodstuffs  view  v;ith  increasing 

U,  S,  Pood         apprehension  recent  events  of  the  war,"  reports  the 
Imports  New  York  Herald  Tri'oune,  May         "No  one  knows  v;hich 

foreign  foods  s.vaila'ble  this  spring  will  "be  on  our 
tahles  this  fall,  or  if  here,  at  \-^hat  price.    War  risk  insurance  rates 
increased  this  week  from  50  to  100  prcent, 

"7/hen  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  disclosed  that  I35 
Danish  ships  were  detained  in  United  Kingdom  ports  as  a  result  of  the 
G-erman  invasion  of  Denmark,  spice  importers  knev;  prices  on  spices 
v;ould  immedis-tely  advance,  as  hundreds  of  pounds  of  spices  v/ere  carried 
in  the  "bottoms  of  Denmark^  s  mercantile  fleet,    Now  these  "boats  are  out 
of  service  and  as  the  war  continues,  it  is  "becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  freight  space  which  must  "be  used  for  v;ar  materials," 

Wheat  Seeded  With  fields  at  Wolf  Point  too  wet  for  ordinary  ' 

By  Airpla,ne        equipment,  Wilhur  Wnite  engaged  Dewey  Lowers  to  seed 
In  Montana         hO  acres  for  him  with  his  plane,  according  to  an 

article  in  the  G-reat  Falls  Tribune,  recently,  "Seeding 
"by  airplane  is  heing  tried  out  in  the  middle  west.    To  test  the  coverage, 
"boards  covered  \^rith  molasses  are  placed  on  the  ground  at  given  intervals. 
The  experimenters  tried  to  hit  an  average  of  27  kernels  to  the  "board," 
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P.D.R.  VETOES  "President  Roosevelt  Monday  vetoed  the  Bankhead 

COTTON  CROP  cotton  crop  insurance  "bill  on  the  ground  that  the 

INSURANCE  BILL       G-overnment  does  not  yet  have ,  sufficient  experience 

required  for  a  self-supporting  crop  insurance  program, 
according  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  7«    "^^  refusing 
to  approve  the  legislation,  the  Chief  Executive  stressed  that  it  'merely 
"broadens  the  scope  of  an  experiment  not  yet  on  a  satisfactory  actuarial 
hasis,  and  fails  to  supply  a  fully  self-supporting  insurance  plan  for 
general  application  to  all  crops.* 

"The  President  pointed  out  that  in  his  message  advocating  wheat 
crop  insurance  in  1937 »  he  expressed  "belief  that  such  coverage  should  "be 
extended  to  other  commodities  when  *  application  of  the  plan  to  wheat 
provided  a  "backlog  of  experience  in  applying  the  principles  of  crop 
insurance.*" 


FARMERS  EXEMPT  .  ^  UTElq.  United  States  Supreme  Court  held,  on  Monday, 

PROM  ANTI-TRUST  that  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  Constitution  that 
CRIIvIE  PENALTY         compels  the  imposition  of  the  same  kind  of  penalities 

against  farmers  and  stoclanen  violating  the  anti-trust 
laws  that  are  impo:Bed  on  other  clc?.sses  of  "business,"  according  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  today. 

"The  ruling  was  handed  down  hy  the  court  in  a  case  involving 
validity  of  two  Texas  anti-trust  statutes,  one  which  exempts  farmers 
and  stockmen  from  criminal  penalties  for  violations  and  the  other  im- 
posing civil  penalties  without  exenrptions." 

VIRGINIA  POOD  "A  Virginia  Pood  Act,  similar  in  wording  to  the 

ACT  SIMILAR  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  193^,  has  "been 

TO  U.S.  STATUTE     piassed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor 

in  Richmond,"  says  Pood  Pield  Reporter  for  April  29. 
"It  goes  into  effect  June  21.    Power  to  enforce  the  act  is  placed  with 
tlie  ComLiissioner  and  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,    This  board 
is  specifically  authorized  to  make  resolutions  promulgated  under  the 
act  to  conform,  insofar  as  practicable,  with  the  Federal  Act.' 
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World  Cotton  "World  consumption  of  cotton  totaling  approxi- 

Use  Decreases         mately  4,000,000  "bales  has  already  "been  lost  or  is  in 
U, 000, 000  Bales      the  process  of  "being  lost  as  a  result  of  the  "broaden- 
ing of  the  war  in  the  Tar  East  and  in  Europe,  not 
counting  the  possi'ble  further  loss  of  1,000,000  "bales  if  the  war  should 
spread  to  Southeastern  Europe,  according  to  Alston  H»  G-arside,  economist 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comer ce 
for  today.    "To  interpret  these  figures  correctly  it  Tnust  "be  remem'Bered, 
however,  that  indicated  decreases  of  1,200,0,00  "bales  in  Japan  and  of 
500,000  bales  in  China  were  already  reflected  in  world  consunption- 
figures  for  last  season.    On  the  other  hand,  declines  in  consunption  in 
Central  Europe,  which  have  already  developed  or  which  are  now  in  the 
process  of  developing  and  the  cut.ting  down  of  the  consunption  of  cotton 
in  the  form  of  goods  in  England  a;re.  new  developments.    They  will  "be 
reflected  only  in  part  in  this  yearns  fig^ires,  "but  in  full  measure  next 
season  if  the  war  continues,  since  only  a  partial  offset  is  in  sight 
in  form  of  increased  consunption  elsewhere,  nota"bly  in  the  United  States. 

Embryo  Egg  "Development,  of  em'bryo  chicks  can  be  watched,  and 

Development-  subjected  to  experimental  changes,  by  means  of  a  technique 
Watched  of  ^windowed*  eggs  developed  at  the  Ohio  State  University 

by  John  ¥.  Price  and  Ernest  V.  Eowler,"  according  to 
Science  Service.    "Protection  between  observation  periods  is  afforded 
by  caps  made  from  the  large  ends  of  other  empty  eggshells. 

..   "In  preparing  an  ,Qgg  for  'inspected  incubation,*  , a,  small  hole  is 
made  at  large  end,  and  the  shell .  carefully  broken  av/ay  with  sterilized 
forceps  until  it  is  enlarged  sufficiently,  for  working  purposes.    It  is 
then. carefully  set  upright  in  an  incubator  and  the  eggshell  cap  slipped 
over  it.    Prom  time  to  time  the  cap  is  lifted  off ,  while  observations 
are  made.  .  .  .,  ■ 

"Surprisingly  little  bacterial  infection  occurs,  the  two  researchers 
state.    They  have  carried  a  nur.iber  of  eggs  through  to  normal  hatching  in 
the  usual  period  of  21  days."  '  ; 

Beef  Cattle  ■  "All  indications  are  for  an  upv/ard  trend  in  Iowa 

■Shows  Upward     beef  cattle" production,  states  Carl  A.  Oldsen,  Pield 
Trend  in  Iowa    Secretary  of  the  Iowa "Beef  Producer's.  Association,"  says 

Iov;a  Department  of  Agriculture  .News  Service.  *  "During 
the  drouth  period  of  193^  to  I936,  many  herds  were  liquidated  in  a 
number  of  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver.    Beef  producers  in  these 
sections  are  now  building  up  their  cow  herds  again,  both  in  quality  and 
numbers.    As  an  additional  impetus  to  the  cattle  feeding  game,  Oldsen 
reminds  us  that  increased  industrial  activity  and  employment,  which  have 
advanced  consumers'  buying  power,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  seven 
pounds  of  meat  per  capita  in  the  U.  S.  in  I939." 
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Seed  "Flax  is  "Seed  flax  may  prove  a  "boon  to  the  oil  mills  of 

Hope  for  New      Georgia  and  give  rise  to  a  new  industry  — -  the  manufacture 
G-a»  Industry      of  cigarette  paper  — »  Dr,  H.  P,  Stuckey»  director  of  the 

Georgia  Experiment  Station,  said  Saturday,"  according  to 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  for  Ma;^^  5*    "Doctor  Stuckey  said  the  experiment 
station  vras  awaiting  eagerly  the  results  of  an  extensive  experiment  v;ith 
flax  in  south  Georgia.    This  experiment  has  "been  under  way  in  Georgia 
for  approximately  three  years.    The  engineering  experiment  station  at 
Georgia  Tech  has  conducted  extensive  tests  with  flax  fi"ber» 

"Doctor  Stuckey  pointed  out  that  the  seed  flax  can  "be  planted  in 
the  fall  in  south  Georgia,  and  tha.t  it  can  withstand  the  cold  of  the 
winter.     *Oil  mills  in  Georgia  are  not  getting  enough  seed  for  crushing,'' 
he  said.     'They  cannot  run  regixlarly  tmtil  other  oil:y  seeds  can  "be  found* 
Peanuts  already  have  "been  used  for  this  purpose.^ 

"He  explained  that  the  fiber  of  seed  flax  already  is  vridely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper."  - 

Only  250  Real  "V/hen  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  officials 

Longhorn  Cattle  recently  reported  th>.xt  there  were  only  some  25O  real 
Left  in  U.  S.         longhorn  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  tl'iat  of  the 

original  herd  of  longhorns  brought  to  the  Wichita 
Mountains  ITr.tional  Wildlife  Refuge,  Okla, ,  in  1327,  only  one  survivor 
remained,  they  did  not  realize  that  they  were  writing  the  obituary  to  a 
cow,"  according  to  Science  News  Letter. 

"'Old  Red,'  a  gaunt,  feeble  cow  more  than  25  years  old,  the  last 
survivor  of  the'  original  longhorn  herd,  died  from  old  age  and  freezing 
temperatures  while  the  Bui'eau's  longhorn  report  was  being  circulated. 
Reared  in  the  mesqiiitecatsclav;  country  nea^r  Edinburg,  Texa.s,  'Old  Red' 
joined  the  famous  Wichita  herd. 

"She  produced  8  longhorn  calves  in  12  years.    Among  her  offspring 
are  several  of  the  fine  steers  in  the  present  herd  of  IU6  longhorns." 

Pood  Business  "A  sweeping  inquiry  into  every  phase  of  the  food 

Probe  Next  on         business,  from  the  butcher  and  the  baker  to  the  huge 
Anti-Trust  Ta.b       packing  companies  and  the  grocery  chains,  is  the  next 

move  on  the  agenda  of  the  Ant i- trust  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Attorney  General's  office,"' according  to  the  New  York  Tines  today. 

"The  investigation  will  be  conducted  in  Chicaf>^o  a.nd  Nev/  York  by 
Federal  grand  juries.    One  thousand  v/itnesses  are  expected  to  be  subpoenaed 
to  appear  before  the  grand  jui'y  in  Chicago.     The  injuiry  will  talce  months, 
perhaps  a  year.    The  government  will  cha.rge,  it  is  reported,  that  food 
prices  are  too  high  because  of  alleged  monopolistic  x^ractices  in  the 
industry.    Chicago  was  described  as  the  scene  of  particularly  gross 
' economic  price  extortions.'" 
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Perkins  Urges  •  .  "Secretary  of  La"bor  Perkins  stirred  tcp  a  hornet* s 

¥age-Hour  Act         nest  Monday  by  recommending  that  the  Social  Security 
Por  Farm  Labor       Act  and  the  ¥age-Ho"ar  Act  be  extended  to  cover  workers 

on  industrialized  farms,  that  being  exactly  what  the 
operators  of  those  farms  opposed,"  sa^^s  the  New  York  Times  for  May  7« 

"Miss  Perkins  set  forth  her  ideas  in  testimony  before  the  La  Pol- 
lette  Civil  Liberties  Comniittee  of  the  Senate,  which  is  looking  into 
the  status  of  migrant  farm  workers  with  the  view  of  asking  Congress  to 
take  some  action  to  better  their  lot.    Not  only  did  she  contend  that 
the  migrants  v/ho  pick  up  a  precarious  living  by  wage  or  piece  labor  on 
factorized  farms  should  get  the  benefit  of  Poderal  social. legislation, 
but  she  held  that  the  States  had  been  lax  in  extending  to  them  the  pro- 
tection of  workmen's  compensation  lav7S,  accident  prevention- lav/s  and 
child  labor  laws." 

Plant  Industry  "Producing  tr-ue  seed  from  a  potato  plant  is  the 

Produces  Better      chief  means  of  breeding  new  varieties,"  according  to 
Potato  Seed  Science  Digest  for  June.    ''With  potatoes  each  seed 

represents  a  potential  new  variety.  Unfortunately, 
the  potato  plant  seldom  produces  seed  in  the  field  outside  of  a  few 
favored  areas  —  chiefly  northern  portions  of  Minnesota,  Ivi  scons  in, 
Mainej^and  the  Colorado  highlands. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  H.  A.  Jones,  in  charge  of  potato  v;ork  in  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  set  out  to  make  a  greeniiouse  'climate' 
similar  to  that  of  northern  Maine  and  upland  Colorado.    At  the  United 
States  Horticultural  Station,  Seltsville,  Md. ,  and  at  the  Potato  Pield 
Station,  Greeley,  Colo.,  the  artificial  'climate*  has  produced  larger 
and  more  uniforn  seed  crops  than  under  good  field  conditions  similar  to 
those  existing  in  Maine  and  Colorado." 

Egg-Turner  in  "A  new  automatic  egg-turning  device  in  experi- 

Incubator  Saves      mental  incubators  of  the  USDA  has  decreased  the 
Chicks  in  Shell      death  of  chicks  within  the  egg  shell,"  according  to 

Science  Service.    "The  turning  mechanism  operates 
about  every  fifteen  minutes,  the  same  interval  of  time  at  which  a  hen, 
on  a  nest,  m.oves  and  turns  the  eggs.    The  hatch  of  fertile  eggs  has 
been  increased  seven  percent  by  the  method." 

Higher  Prices  "¥ool  grov/ers,  now  gathering  their  19^0  crop, 

Por  U.  S.  I9U0       v/ill  realize  sharply  higher  prices  for  their  clip 
Wool  Clip  than  they  did  a  year  ago,"  according  to  the  ITew 

York  Herald-TribuQc  of  May  7»    "Improved  consumer 
demand,  a  small  domestic  carryover  into  the  new  season  and  the  war- 
boosted  foreign  markets  have  helped  lift  U.  S.  wool  i:rices  around  25 
to  33  percent  over  last  year,  market  statistics  indicate." 
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POOD  COMBINB  "Thurnan  Arnold,  who  has  the  Justice  Departnent's 

PROSECUTION  anti-trust  division  husy  on  several  major  fronts,  said 

HINGES  ON  MONEY      Tuesday  that  he  vrauld  like  also  to  attack  factors 

which  keep  food  prices  high  in  large  cities,"  says  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  8,    "The  question  of  investigating  and  prosecuting 
alleged  abuses  in  the  food  distribution  industry,  Arnold  said,  is  one  of 
nen  and  money.    He  made  his  statement  in  response  to  an  inquiry  about  re- 
ported plans  to  begin  an  investigation  in  the  Chicago  area. •...He  said 
that  the  department  had  long  been  interested  in  'comprehensive  prosecu- 
tion' in  that  field.    However,  he  added,  the  division  already  was  jammed 
with  work  and  had  been  given  no  additional  money  in  the  19^1  appropria- 
tion, so  there  was  'a  grave  problem  of  whether  there  is  sufficient 
personnel  to  undertake  such  a  prosecution  on  a  scale  extensive  enough  to 
do  any  good, '" 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  "The  House  Agriculture  Committee  Tuesday  favorably 

EAVORS  EXISTING-  reported,  without  change,  the  Cummings  resolution  con- 
SUGAR  LAW  tinuing  the  existing  sugar  law  until  the  end  of  I9U1," 

•   says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  S.  "Ef- 
forts made  during  the  executive  session  of  the  committee  to  amend  the 
resolution  to  reinstate  quotas  on  direct  consumption  sugar  from  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  which  expired  March  1,  v;ere  defeated  by  a  vote  of  I3- 
10." 


300,000  EARMS  "More  than  500,000  farms  in  the  country  cannot 

EAIL  TO  SUPPORT      make  a  living  for  the  2,500,000  persons  working  on 
g, 500 » OOP  PEOPLE    them,  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment told  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
Tuesday  as  it  continued  its  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  migratory 
farm  workers,"  says  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  g.    "Ke  said 
that  much  land  now  being  farmed  never  should  have  been  converted  from 
timberland,  and  that  some  should  never  even  have  been  settled.  He 
said  that  there  are  5,000,000  farm  laborers  who  'occupy  the  lowest 
rung  in  the  agricultural  ladder.'    Of  this  number,  he  said  that  fifty 
percent  are  seasonal  laborers  and  about  300,000  are  migrants." 
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Sanitation  Aids  "The  efficacy  of  sanitary  measures  in  control- 

In  Control  of         ling  the  spread  of  streptococci  was  observed  in  a 
Streptococci  study  of  bovine  mastitis  in  the  large  dairy  herd 

assembled  at  the  New  York  World* s  Fair  in  the 
Borden  exhibit,"  according  to  Koard^s  Dairyman  for  May  10,    "The  herd 
was  composed  of  about  I50  pure-bred  cows,  selected  from  the  herds  of  ■ 
leading  breeders  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. •••• 
Each  cow  was  subjected  to  tests  for  tuberculosis  and  Bang* s  disease 
before  it  was  accepted.    An    attempt  was  made  also  to  reduce  the- 
presence  of  mastitis  to  a  minimun.,... 

"■  "In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  cows  with  udders  free  from 
streptococci,  some  animals  were  found  to  be  harboring  this  type  of 
infection  when  first  examined,  upon  arrival  in  the  herd.  Although 
about  150  cows  were  maintained  in  the  herd  at  all  times,  172  animals 
were  examined  one  or  more  times.    Of  the  total  number,  36  cows  were 
found  to 'have  streptococci  of  different  kinds  in  one    or  more  quarters 
oil  the  first  examination.    This,  is.  a  percentage  of  20.9*  which  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  at^erage  dairy  herd. ...  .During  the.  six-- 
month -period  of  observation,  ten  of  the  healthy  cows  (5»2  percent  of. 
the  total  number)  became  permanently  infected  with  various  streptococci. 
When  these  figures  are  compared  with  results  compiled  recently  in, 
another  herd  where  relatively  few  sanitary  precautions  were  taken, 
this  point  becomes  significant:    There  were  I3I  milking  cows  in  the 
latter  herd  and  in  the  last  year  2S,  or  21.3  percent,  developed  strep- 
tococcic mastitis-  in  one  or  more  quarters..... 

>   "The  results  which  have  been  found,  in  this  work  woTild  appear  to 
'confirm  the  belief  that  proper  use  of  sanitary  measures  is  of  value 
in  the  control  of  mastitis  streptococci."  " 

The  matei^ial  in  the  above  report  was  compiled  by       T.  Miller, 
C.  ¥•  Bean  and  J.  0  Heishman,  Veterinarians  in  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry, 

Peaches  On  According  to  the  American  Fruit  Grower  for 

Upward  Trend  May:    "Dr.  J.  H.  Gourley,  head  of  the  Department  of 

In  U«S.>-G-ourley     Horticulture,  Ohio  State,  University,  and  president 

of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  made  the    ■  " 
following  observations  at  the  last  Ohio  state  society  meeting:  'There  ■ 
has  been  an  upward  trend  in' peach  production  in  the  U.  S.  in  recent 
years,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.    South  Carolina  is  , 
conspicuous  in  its  expansion  in  peach  plantings.    In  1920  there  were 
only  26  bearing  commercial  orchards, in  that  State.  .  Half  a  million 
trees  were  planted  in-1921,  and  in  succeeding  years  the  plantings  have 
been  very  extensive.    South  Carolina  now  has  at  least  three  million 
trees,  one-half  of  which  have  not  reached  bearing  age.    It  is  believed 
that  the  production  of  fruit  in  the  near  future  will  be  10,000  or  12,- 
000  cars.    Most  of  these  orchards  have  been  planted  on  the  contour,  and 
mberta  is  the  prevailing  variety.*" 
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Bermuda  G-rass  "After  thirty -years ,  Bermuda  grass  is  a'bout  to 

Finds  J'avor  come  into  its  ovm^"  says  Clarence  Ho"berts  in  the 

With  Stockmen         Farmer-Stockman  for  May  1.     "Bermuda  was  feared  and 

hated  ty  all  crop  farmers  when  it  first  appeared  in 
the  south.    The  man  without  livestock  still  has  no  love  for  it.  But 
with  so  much  of  our  soil  washed  ai^ray  and  with  a  shift  in  interest  from 
row  crops  to  livestock,  land  ovmers  are  planting  Bermuda  as  fast  as 
they  can  get  it.    In  all  the  soil  conservation  districts  the  CCC  hoys 
and  the  VJPA  lahor  groups  have  more  requests  for  Bermuda  planting  than 
they  can  get  to. 

".....The  Texas  Experiment  Station  recently  made  chemical  analyses 
of  1,^32  samples  of  various  grasses  grov;ing  throughout  the  east  Texas 
timher  country.    Of  all  the  grasses,  Bermuda  shov/ed  the  highest  protein 
content  in  the  spring,  a'bout  eight  percent.    Likewise,  Bermuda,  ranked 
at  the  top  in  content  in  hoth  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  along  with 
Johnson  grass.    The  relatively  high  content  of  Bermuda  grass  in  phospho- 
rous and  lime  sho^jld  come  as  v/elcome  nev;s  to  farmers  throughout  those 
parts  of  the  country  v/here  livestock  suffers  from  ^mineral  deficiency,* 
that  is,  from  a  lack  of  phosphorous  and  lime  in  the  native  pasture 
grasses." 

Corn  in  Contour  "Crooked  farming  produced  a  I3  percent  greater 

Rows  Yields  13^      corn  yield  than  did  straight  up-and-dovm-slope 
More  in  Tests         planting  in  six  test  plots  conducted  last  year  "by 

E.  Vf.  Bruggeman,"  says  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  Record  for  May.     "In  the  tests,  run  in  cooperation  v/ith  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  Bruggeman 
used -open-pollinated  corn  on  a  five  percent  slope.    He  found  that:  (l) 
On  two  crops  which  had  "been  limed  and  clovered  the  tv70  preceding  years, 
corn  planted  on  the  contour  yielded  69.3  "bushels  an  acre,  while  corn 
planted  in  rows  up  and  do\m  the  slope  yielded  61.5  "bushels.     (2)  On 
tv70  plots  that  received  fifteen  tons  of  manure  an  acre,  contoured  corn 
yielded  72.5  "bushels  an  acre,-  compared  with  63 •9  "bushels  up  and  down 
the  slope.     (3)  On  the  last  two  crops,  receiving  no  treatment ,  the 
crooked  rov/s  yielded  39.5  "bushels  an  acre,  vjhile  the  up-and-down  corn 
yielded  3U.U    "bushels  J' 

World*  5  Record  "A  v/orld*  s  record  in  the  acreage  production  of 

Acreage  Yield         sugar  "beets  was  announced  liy  government  officials 
Of  Sugar  Beets        after  they  measured  the  yield  of  acres  operated  hy 

D.  Bianco  and  A.  Soria  of  G-onzales,  California," 
says  the  Sugar  Journal  for  May.     "G-overnment  ta'bulations  showed  a 
yield  of  161.21  100  pound  "bags  of  sugar  per  acre,  or  an  acre  average 
of  ^5*03  "tons.     The  23,63s  acres  of  sugar  "beets  in  the  Salinas  dis- 
trict....  .produces  an  average  of  21. S8  tons  per  acre,  one  of  the  largest 
yields  ever  recorded." 
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Largest  .      An  article,  "To'bacco  Production  Benefits  "by  Research, 

TolPacco  "by  Louis  H.  V7ilson  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 

Station  Agriculture, -'appearing  in  Better  Crops  With  Plant  Pood 

(April)  says  in  part:    "IJorth  Carolina  now  "boasts  the 
largest  to'bacco  research  station  in  the  Hat  ion.    Strangely,  hut  wisely, 
a  handful  of  pioneering  agricultural  leaders  twenty-seven  years  ago 
selected  Granville  County^ s  Poor  Par m  upon  which  to  conduct  research  on 
the  Staters  No,  1  cash  crop,  tohacco,  a  crop  that  last  year  "brought  Tar 
Eeel  growers  in  excess  of  $115,000,000.    Today  the  Oxford  To'bacco  Exper- 
iment Station,  located  one  mile  south-west  of  Oxford,  is  composed  of  a 
250-acre  "battle  ground  where  State  and  Federal  agronomists  and  other 
research  specialists  v/age  war  upon  nutritional  pro'blems,' tohacco  pests, 
and  diseases  that  have  taken  millions  of  dollars  from  the  pockethooks 
of  the  farmers, 

"Tlie  program  of  the  test  farm  has  "been  so  widespread  and  far-reach- 
ing that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  five  or  six  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  at  the  station  at  one  time.    During  one  day  recently, 
experts  from  England,  Australia,  China,  Argentina,  Persia  and  India  were 
directed  to  the  farm  "by  the  USDA  for  information," 

Additional  An  editorial  in  Better  Crops  With  Plant  Pood  for 

Soil  Tec-ting       April  says:     "The  increasing  interest  of  farmers  and 
Por  Illinois       home-owners  to  know  more  ahout  their  farm,  garden  and 

lawn  soils  in  terms  of  productive  fertility  is  in- 
fluencing more  and  more  states  to  esta.hlish  adequate  services  to 
promptly  and  effectively  furnish  this  information,    Recently,  announce- 
ment of  a  new  service  set  v.p  on  a  fee  "basis  in  the  department  of 
agronomy  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  was  made  "by  Dr.  W,  L. 
Burlison,  head  of  the  dep^j^tment. 

"Prom  this  announcement,  it  should  not  "be  implied  that  heretofore 
Illinois  has  done  no  soil  testing.    Much  has  "been  done  through  county 
farm  advisers,  county  farm  "bureaus  and  the  extension  service  of  the 
agricultural  college  largely  on  an  educational  "basis.    Despite  the  volume 
of  this  testing,  it*  has  fallen  far  short  of  meeting  the  need  and  demand 
for  such  service,  according  to  Doctor  Burlison.    It  is  riot  intended  that 
the  new  service  will  in  an^''  way  cixrtail  or  replace  the  testing  service 
now  "being  given  "by  county  farm  advisers  and 'others.    It  is  designed  merely 
to  care  for  overflow  requests,.,,," 

/Cotton  Planting  "Intentions  of  growers  to  plant  cotton  this  spring 

Cut  By  167,000         in  this  country  show  a  reduction  according  to  crop 
Acres*  -  Journal      correspondents  of  the  Nev;  York  Journal  of  Commerce  fron 

the  area  indicated  a  month  ago,"  says  the  Journal  of 
today.    "The  present  indicated  cotton  acreage  is  2^,6^7,000  acres,  repre- 
senting a  reduction  of  167,000  acres  from  the  2U,2lU,000  indicated  as  of 
April  1  and  of  185,000  acres  or  0.7  percent  from  the  2^,832,000  acres 
which  the  Government  reported  was  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1939* 
March  1  correspondents  indicated  an  acreage  of  2U, 803,000  acres  and  on 
Pe"bruary  8  reported  2U, 618,000," 
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EXPORT  SUBSIDY 
FOR  CORIT  BEING 
DISCUSSED 


"Negotiations  looking  to  disposal  of  surplus  • 
domestic  corn  stocks  abroad,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain,  are  erpected  to  be  completed  by  the  USDA 
'  within  the  next  few  days,  it  was  learned  in  official 

circles  Wednesday  night,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  today. 

"So  far  no  details  are  available  concerning  the  disposal  plan 
although  it  is  thought  that  it  may  follov;  the  general  lines  of  the  ex- 
port subsidy  program 'for  wheat  and  cotton.    There  also  is  strong  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  take  in  only  Government  loan  stocks  of  the  gra,in 
held  by  the  CCC.    It  is  estimated  that  the  CCC  now  holds  close  to 
500,000,000  bushels  of  corn  under  loan;  on  some  the  Goverrjnent  holds 
title." 


BANKERS  Dnn  "Denying  charges  by  S3cretary  Wallace  that  the 

CHARGES  BY         America-n  Ba;^.ker*s  Association  had  opposed  provisions 
WALLA. CB  of  the  Jones-VHieGler  bill  to  reorganize  the  Eederal 

Land  Bank  System,  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  prevent 
lov;er  interest  to  farmers,  a  statement  issued  ■"/ednesday  by  the. associa- 
tion in  behalf  of  its  president.    Robert  M.  Eanes,  asserted  that  the 
bill  would  drive  all  lenders  from  the  fern  credit  field  oxceD.t  the 
USDA,"  says  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9. 

"'Ostensibly  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  the  reorganization ^of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  System,*  Mr.  Hanes'  statement  said.     'Actuall^^  its 
provisions  vrould  destroy  the  existing  cooperative  agricultural  credit 
system,  destroy  the  Eederal  Land  Bank  and  place  the  f armer-borrov/er  at 
the  mercy  of  a  single  bureaucratic  credit  agency.'" 


7SA  TO  BUILD 

$500  HOMES 


"Construction  of  200  to  3OO  rural  homes  at  the 

  cost  of  about  $500  each,  to  house  dispossessed  tenants 

EOR  MO . ' CROPPERS    and  sharecroppers  in  Southeastern  Missouri  is  to  be 

started  soon  by  the  ESA,  that  agency,  announced 
Wednesday,"  according  to  the  New  York  Tines  today.    "One  contractor  al- 
ready has  submitted  a  bid  to  turn  out  these  homes  in  five  counties  at 
$kS3  each,  which  is  the  lov;est  price  for  any  houses  ever  built  with  PSA 

financing  PSA  loans  for  these  d^yellings  will  be  made  to  families 

in  the  area  which  are  now  homeless,  living  doubled  up  v;ith  other, 
fajnilies,  or  in  shacks  throv/n  together  for  shelter.     It  is  hoped  that  a 
minimum  of  thirtywfive  loans  can  be  cle£|red  weekly  until  all  the 
cottages,  perhaps  about  3OO,  are  contracted  for  in  the  so-called 
'Missouri  bootheel'  area.    Thirty  tracts  have  been  acquired  for  the 
program. " 
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Midwest  Ranges  "Deterioration  of  Midwestern  Ranges"  is  the 

Thinning,  Survey      title  of  an  article  hy  J.  E,  Weaver,  University  of 
of  1939  Shows  Nebraska,  and  P.  W,  Al"bertson,  Kansas  State  College, 

appearing  in  the  April  issue  of  Ecology.  The 
authors  say:    "A  survey  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1939  of  8S  ranges 
selected  as  representative  of  grazing  lands  in  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  portions  of  southwestern  South  Dakota,  eastern  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  and  the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma.    Severe  drought,  overgrazing, 
"burial  "by  dust,  and  damage  "by  grasshoppers  have  resulted  in  greatly  re- 
ducing the  cover  in  range  grasses. 

"This  portion  of, the  mixed  prairie  has  almost  completely  lost  its 
upper  story  of  mid  grasses  on  the  non-sandy  lands.    The  short  grasses 
and  sedges  have  undergone  a  process  of  thinning  which  has  resulted  in 
only  the  most  vigorous  plants  remaining  alive..... 

"Extremely  poor  conditions  varied  with  the  "better  ones  throughout. 
The  "bare  soil  during  periods  with  moisture  is  populated  with  annual 
weeds,  chief  of  which  is  Russian  thistle.    In  many  places  it  is  only 
with  difficulty  that  one  can  distinguish  denuded  pastures  from  weedy, 
tilled  land.    Cacti  have  increased  greatly  almost  everyi'/here  and  con- 
stitute a  serious  problem.    Because  of  the  low  precipitation  of  1939f 
most  ranges  have  lost  any  gains  made  during  favora"ble  periods  since 
193^1  sJid  further  reduction  in  vegetation  seems  certain  if  the  winter 
also  is  dry*" 

Hythergraph  Ecology  for  April  carries  a  discussion  "by  Arthur 

Used  as  Index  D.  Smith,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  of  the 

Eor  Vegetation        application  of  a  climatological  diagram,  the  hyther- 
graph, to  the  distri"bution  of  natural  vegetation 
types.    Mr.  Smith  says  in  summary:    "Though  the  hythergraph  frequently 
has  "been  used  to  interpret  climatic  conditions,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  suita"ble  environmental  conditions  for  animals,  it  has  not 
"been  used  as  an  index  in  the  determination  of  natural  vegetation  types. 
Weather  data  were  collected  for  eight  vegetation  types,  the  southern 
desert  shru'b,  the  sage"brush,  the  "boreal  forest,  the  short  and  tall 
grass  areas  of  North  America,  the  Russian  steppe,  and  the  Pampas  region 
of  Argentina. 

"The  resulting  figures  reveal  that  there  is  a  definite  pattern 
exhi"bited  for  each  vegetation  type  studied.    This  is  expressed  in  the 
shape  of  the  figure  or  the  clockwise  or  counter-clockwise  direction 
exhibited  by  following  the  successive  months  of  the  year.    Were  cli- 
matic data  to  be  secured  from  stations  located  with  a  view  to  inter- 
preting as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  to  which  vegetation  is 
subject,  it  is  believed  that  the  diagrams  shown  would  delimit  broad 
natural  vegetation  units." 
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^Prepotency*  of  Reporting  on  new  research  with  corn  hy"brids, 

Tank  Culti.ires         0,  G-.  Ifillicjois,  Direct or«Emeritus  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
Of  Corh  I^lDrids      cultural  Srp.eriment  Station  and       H«  Stringfield, 

Head  of  corn  "breeding  experiments  program  in  Ohio 
for  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  make 
the  following  comments  in  the  Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly  for  May. 

"Tank  cultures  in  v/hich  corn  is  growi  either  directly  in  nutrient 
solutions  or  in  gravel  and  irrigated  with  such  solutions  are  "being  used 
at  the  Experiment  Station  in  investigating  corn  nutrition.  Physiological 
studies  in  these  tarks  include  determinations  of  the  differences  in  the 
mineral  accumulations  "by  different  hyl)rids  under  normal  and  deficiency 
conditions  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the  resistance  of  cer- 
tain strains  to  such  diseases  and  insect  pests  as  stalk  rot  and  the 
European  corn  "borer.    Leads  o'btained  under  the  highly  controlled  con- 
ditions in  these  tanks  are  further  investigated  on  a  larger  scale  under 
field  Conditions. 

"A  relatively   aev/and  already  productive  field  of  research  is  in  the 
study  of  differences  among  corn  strains  in  suscepti'bility  to  insect  pests. 
It  has  "been  rather  surprising  to  find  decided  differences  among  strains 
for  suscepti'bility  to  practically  every  insect  pest  studied.    A  series 
of  experiments  are  under  vray  to  learn  more  about  the  dominance,  sometimes 
popularly  called  ^prepotency , '  of  such  important  characteristics  as  re- 
sistance to  lodging,  disease  resistance,  seasonal  requirement,  ear  height, 
and  productive  capa.city. 

"Along  with  these  specialized  researches  is  the  continual  testing  of 
new  and  old  strains,  comparing  their  ability  to  produce  high  yields  of 
sound  corn  under  field  conditio3ii&#" 

Science  Fights  "Entomologists  feel  that  they  have  discovered  a 

Jap  Beetle  Iv^ith      real  enemj'-  of  the  Japanese  "beetle,"  says  the  Pennsyl- 
Tiny  Bacteria         vania  Parmer  for  May  h,     "It  is  a  "bacterial  organism 

so  small  and  prolific  that  in  a  single  infected  grub 
it  may  develop  from  three  to  five  million  fold.     It  kills  the  grub  before 
the  grub  emerges  from  the  ground  to  destroy  vegetation  and  propagate. 

■  "At  the  Ilniversity  of  Maryland  four  men  have  been  busy  during  the 
past  winter  developing  these  ba^cteria  on  a  large  scale.    Their  procedure 
is  as  follows:    Thousands  of  grubs  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  until 
time  to  be  treated.    When  ready,  an  injection  of  the  bacteria  is  made 
into  the  grub,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  box  planted  with  clover . seeds. 
The  temperature  is  kept  at  85  degrees  for  eight  to  ten  c'lays,  during  which 
time  the  grub  feeds  and  the  bacteria  develop  within  it.    The  grub  gets 
sick,  and,,.,, is  ground  up  and  dried.    The  dust  v;ill  be  broadcast  over 
badly  infested  areas  in  the  state  with  the  hope  that  the  infection  in 
the  soil  vjill  contact  grubs,  which  will  continue  to  propagate  the  beetle's 
enemy," 
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SCS  Opens  '  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  annoiinced  that 

RetiredTand  all  of  the  8,500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  lUl  land 
To~Pu"bli£  utilization  projects  esta"blished  "TDy  the  Government 

''      ^  since  I933  ^"^iH  "be  opened  to  free  puhlic  use  for 

hunting,  fishing  and  trapping,    Dr^Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  SCS 
said  that  this  policy  of  recreational  use  of  ponds,  streams  and  forests 
in  land  utilization  projects  vfas  formed  in  ansv/er  to  nijimerous  requests 
from  sportsmen  in  aiieas  vdiere  the  projects  are  located*    All  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping,  however,  vjill  "be  governed  "by  existing  State  and 
Federal  game  laws.    In  the  past  each  area  has  formed  its  ovm  policy  on 
whether  to  permit  use  by  sportsmen. 

Youth  Trapped  "A  panel  of  farm  population  experts  V/ednesday 

on  Barren  Farms       told  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  that 
Says  Taeuher  thousands  of  youths  coming  of  a.ge  each  year  on  the 

country* s  most  "barren  farmland  ai'e  trapped  in  a 
vicious  circle  in  their  efforts  to  find  v7ork,"  sa^^s  the  V/ashington  Post 
for  Hay  9»     "Ii^  these  poor  agriculture  areas,  where  the  soil  cannot 
support  its  present  population,  low  income  has  resulted  in  inadequate 
educational  opportunities,  Conrad  Taeuoer,  of  the  EAS,  explained. • 
"Since  1930*      •^^'^^  drift  to  the  city  has  slackened,  leaving  the 
country  today  with  the  highest  farm  population  in  its  history  — 

32,250,000  persons  Mr.  Taeuher  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 

2,000,000  more  persons  aged  15-29  on  farms  today  than  there  would  have 
"been  if  I93C-U0  migration  had  matched  the  rate  of  the  previous  decade.... 
Even  with  an  increase  over  the  urban  migration  rate  of  1930-^Ot  farm 
population  is  likely  to  grovj  by  at  least  5,000,000  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  he  stated." 

Cotton  Under  The  Department  announced  yesterday  that  from 

g:s;pjrt  Program         Jan^jary  30,  I9U0  through  April  30,  sales  and 

deliveries  of  cotton  products,  under  the  cotton 
export  program,  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  63,000  bales.  This 
brought  to  6,273,000  bales  the  total  sales  and  deliveries  under  the 
exp-oi-t  prograi-i  since  its  inception  on  July  27,  1939. 

fcQ..l02  Pood  "Heviews  of  the  first  week  of  the  food-stamp  dis- 

5ta^,';:»  {^<:7A       tribution  in  Ba-ltimore  revealed  that  $30,102  worth  of 
in  Baltimore      stamps  had  been  sold,  Irving  T.  Quinn,  local  director, 

reported  Wed-nesday according  to  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  May  9.    "Although  this  indicated  that  the  sales  iiad  dropped  far 
off  the  $8,800  peak  reached  the  second  day  of  sales,  I^.  Quinn  said 
he  still  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  results." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^-"r:.c altera 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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HOUSE  VOTZS  "The  House  voted  $22^,321,1-33  in  -onoudgeted  farm 

$22U)  321 ,  lg8_      "benefits  Thursday  and  thereby  seemed  to  doom  hopes  for 
I'XPdA  3IilE]riT5    any  substantial  economies  at  this  session"  says  the  Hew 

York  Times  of  May  10.     "A  proviso  raising  the  basis  for 
payments  from  75  to  100  percent  of  parity  healed  a  split  and  solidified 
the  farm  bloc  which  forced  through  an  amondment,  already  approved  by  the 
Senate,  providing  $212,000,000  in  farm  benefit  payments.     The  vote  v/e.s 
207  to  176. 

"iText  the  Plouse,  191  to  172,  refused  to  trim  a  Senate  appropriation 
for  $25 J 000,000  for  suryjlus  crop  disposal  under  the  food  stamp  plan  to 
the  budget- re  quested  figure  of  $72,67^,812.     Then  by  3,  voice  vote  it 
approved  the  $25)000,000  item.     V/ith  no  provision  in  the  budget  for  the 
$212,000,000  in  parity  payments  c-nd.  with  the  bud^rot  fig-urc  on  surplus 
crop  disposal  exceeded  by  $12,321,122,  economy  was  ngain  set  back, this 
time  by  $22^,321,122  in  a  day,   -^Jid  the  Agriculture  Bill  for  loIic-Ul  was 
increased  to  about  the  billion-dollar  mark," 


U.  S.  ACCEPTS  "The  sale  of  20,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  American 

COPJI  BIDS  O'rT      corn  to  the  United  Kingdom  v/as  annO'Unced  Thursday  by  the 
20 , 000 , 000  BU .  USDA  under  a  nev/ly  inaug^urated  export  subsidy  program," 

according  to  the  V/ashington  Post  of  May  10.     "The  corn 
v/ill  be  shipped  by  private  exporters.     It  v/ill  be  taken  from  C5-overnment- 
owned  stocks  which  total  about  25,000,000  bushels.     Officials  v/ithheld 
other  details  of  the  transaction  until  all  arrajigement s  for  shipping  were 
completed.  .  .Inasmuch  as  American  Corn  now  is  being  quoted,  in  foreign 
markets  from  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel  above  Argentine  ajid  other  competitive 
grain,  little  of  the  feed  crop  has  been  moving  abroad.     The  C-ovornment 
price- supporting  loan  program  has  hold  the  American  price  above  world 
levels." 


CANADIAN'  SPPJHG-  "A  six  percent  increase  in  the  Canadian  spring 

\VrIBAT  APj)A  MAY      wheat  area  for  19^  is  indicated,  if  farmers'  intentions 
IHCREASB  at  April  3O  are  carried  out,  a  Canadian  government  crop 

report  issued  Th^ursday  stated,"  according  to  the  IT.  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  10,  "...The  total  v;he?.t  acreage  for  Caiia.da 
is  reported  at  22,2^5,000  acres  as  compared  with  26,756,500  a.cres  in  I539." 
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^DocadoncQ  of  In  an  article,  "Is  Ours  the  'Age  of  Insects'?", 

Insects  Has  a.ppearing  in  Scientific  Monthly  for  May,  Prof.  Charles 

Sot  In' — BruGs      T,  Brues,  of  Harvard  University,  says; 

"...Entomologists  have  proclaimed  recently  that  we  are 
now  really  in  the  ^Age  of  Insects,'  and  that  man,  already  a  hack  niimhor, 
must  BtagG  a  fight  for  his  life  with  the  insect s ... .There  is,  of  course, 
a  modicum  of  truth  in  all  this.    Prom  a  purely  anthropocentric  view^-point 
it  is  perfectly  logical  to  regard  the  menacing  spread  and  increase  of  a 
few  highly  destructive  insects  as  an  'Age  of  Insects. '..  .Hov/.  may  we  recog- 
nize the  heyday  of  the  insects  or  of  any  other  group  of  animals?    For  an 
answer  to  this  question  we  must  rely  upon  an  examination  of  their  char- 
acteristics at  the  present  time  in  comparison  with  the  meager  information 
so  far  accumulated  concerning  their  past,  with  perhaios  some  duhious 
predictions  as  to  what  Nature  may  hold  in  store  for  them  in  the  future... 

"The  revelant  sources  of  information  may  he  grouped  roughly  as  follows 
in  several  catagories,  each  in  seq_uence  with  reference  to  time:  Abundance; 
extension  or  reduction  of  range;  diversity;   speciation;   specialization  in 
structure,  development  and  hehavior.     Size  of  individuals .. .With  regard 
to  these  sources  of  information  the  insects  may  he  oxajnined  with  some 
degree  of  exactness  during  o.t  least  a  part  of  their  history.     There  a.re 
naturally  wide  and  serious  gaps  in  the  sequence,  hut  I  helieve  that  we 
now  have  in  sufficient  data  to  warrant  a  rather  definite  statement  that 
insects  as  a  whole  have  reached  the  peak  of  their  development  and  that 
their  period  of  decadence  has  already  set  in  " 

Tree  Windhreaks  "Tree  and  shruh  windhreaks  planted  under  the  Prairie 

Show  Survival  States  Forestry  Project  during  1939  show  survivals  aver- 
Averaging  bofo       aging  sixty-six  percent,  "  .  according  to  American  Forestry 

for  May.     "This  improvement  over  the  previous  year  is 
attrihutod  to  hetter  care  hy  cooperating  farmers  and  to  improvements  in 
the  technic  of  producing,  handling  and  planting  the  trees.    Most  easily 
established  of  all  trees  in  the  windhreaks  were  green  ash,  honey  locust, 
American  elm,  mulherry,  Chinese  eln,  lemonade  sumac,  soapberry  and  buck- 
thorn.   Already  these  v/indbreaks  are  the  homes  of  increased  numbers  of 
insect-eating  birds.    Recent  Forestry  Service  studies  reveal  that  through- 
out the  11,000  miles  of  field  windbreaks  notable  increases  have  taken 
place  among  pheasants,  quail,  mourning  doves  and  prairie  chickens,  as  well 
as  among  orioles,  scissor  bills  and  meadow  larks." 

Am.  Scientific  The  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  opens  its 

Congress  Opens    meetings  in  Washington  today  at  the  Pan  AmericaJi  Union 
Here  Today  Building.     According  to  the  official  bulletin,  the 

congress  has  two  ca.rdinal  purposes: 
"To  advance  scientific  thought  and  achievement;  to  assist  in 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
American  Union," 
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Disease  Control  "Changes  in  southern  agriculture  in  recent  years 

Aids  Southern       have  attracted  nationwide  interest,"  says  Dr.  John  R» 
Livestock  Flan     Mohler,  Cheif ,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  an  article^ 

"BAI  Contrihutions  to  Southern  Stock  Haising"  appearing 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation.   Dr.  Mohler  continues: 

"Amid  the  varying  views  and  recommendations  intended  to  guide  such 
development  along  the  most  "beneficial  lines,  the  central  current  of  thought 
has  heen  diversification  with  special  emphasis  on  livestock, . .Throughout 
the  trend  of  changes  here  outlined,  the  federal  hureau  of  animal  industry 
has  sought  to  he  of  assistance  through  research  findings  and  their  prac- 
tical application.     One  of  the  early  ohvious  needs  v/as  a  hettcr  control 
of  animal  parasites  and  diseases... 

"The  story  of  veterinary  conquest  over  the  cattle-fever  tick  (Boop«-» 
hilus  annulatus)  has  "become  so  familiar  as  to  need  no  detailed  elucidation 
at  this  time... Tick  eradication  prepared  the  way  for  other  services,  such 
as  the  suppression  of  hovine  tuhorculosis  and,  still  more  recently,  the 
campaign  against  Bang^ s  disease.,, A  further  significant  development  is 
that  officers  of  banks  and  credit  organizations,  in  recent  years,  have 
looked  upon  livestock  with  increasing  favor  as  security  for  loans... 

"Further  tangible  evidence  of  assistance ..  .has  "been  the  ostahlish- 
ment  of  the  animal-discasG-re search  laboratory  at  Auburn,  Ala.  Although 
still  in  its  infancy,  this  station  already  has  begun  several  lines  of 
investigation  to  advance  scientific  knowledge  still  further,   on  subjects 
on  which  southern  stockmen  have  requested  aid..." 

Paraf oulbrood  James       Hambleton,  Senior  Agriculturist ,  of  the  Bureau 

Limited  to         of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  writes  on  "The  Preva- 
Southeast  lence  of  Paraf oulbrood"  in  a  recent  issue  of  Frontier.  He 

says  that  "considerable  confusion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  paraf oulbrood  in  the  U.S.     Some  beekeepers  and  even  some 
inspectors  refer  to  paraf oulbrood  with  the  utmost  familiarity  as  though 
it  wore  of  common  occurrence;  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  out- 
side of  certain  limited  areas  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  U.S.  fevi 
persons  have  seen  paraf oulbrood  to  recognize  it.     In  some  quarters  the 
idea  prevails  that  par o,f oulbrood  is  v;idely  scattered  in  the  Northern 
states,  but  so  far  as  records  in  the  Division  of  Bee  Culture  arc  concerned, 
only  one  sample  of  paraf  oulbrood  has  been  received  from  a  Northern  state, 
and  that  was  received  through  the  mails  at  Beltsville,  Md. ,  during 
September,  1939 . 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  records  in  the  Bee  Culture  Laboratory 
cannot  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  yet  with 
the  receipt  of  -about  1,000  samples  a  year,  it  would  be  strange  that  more 
samples  of  paraf oulbrood  were  not  received  from  the  North  wore  this 
disease  present  to  any  extent," 
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Farm  Lai) or  "Tho  populD.r  impression  that  the  migratory  farm  la"bor 

Migrants  in         pro"blera  is-  confined  to  those  Arkies  and  Okies  v/hich  ha,ve 
All  U,S.  Areas    piled  up  in  the  rusal  sl^juns  of  California  was  exploded 

Thursday  "by  the  testimony  presented  to  the  La  Follet^o 
Civil  LilDerties  Committee  of  the  Senate,"  according  to  the  N.  Y.  Times  of 
May  10.     "C-roat  groups  of  migrants  r^re  found  in  practically  all  of  the 
nation' s  important  agricultural  areas,  the  committee  was  told.    They  are 
an  important  factor  in  the  farm  economy  of  areas  that  are  forty-five 
minutes  from  New  York  City.    The  whole  Eastern  seaboard  relies  on  them 
to  some  extent  to  meet  its  seasonal  farm  la^bor  demands,  it  was  testified, 
and  such  established  farm  states  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Vv'isconsin  have  their  largo  shares- of  motorized  joh  seekers.  . 

"This  "broad  picture  of  migrancy  was  described  by  William  T.  Ham,  who 
is  in  charge  of  labor  and  tenancy  studies  for  the  USDA.    Explaining  that 
there  are  vast  fluctuations  yearly  in  the  number  of  migrants  v/ho  appear 
in  the  various  farm  communities,  emd  that  there  never  had  been  any  complete 
census-taking  among  them,  Mr.  Ham  offered  an  estimate  that  altogether 
there  are  in  the  nation  500,000  to  S00,000  iijidividuals  who  can  be 
classified  as  migratory  farm  v/orkers," 

G-rocers  V/ant  "A  resolution  of  importance  to  domestic  sugar 

Curb  on  Off-      refiners  throughout  the  country  v/as  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 

Shore  Sugar       IVholesale  G-rocers'  Association,  Inc.  ,  at  its  concluding 

session  in  Savannah  Thursday,"  according  to  the  N.  Y. 
Heralds-Tribune  of  May  10.     "The  notion  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
Sugar  Act  of  1937 »  limiting  the  in-flow  of  'foreign  or  off-shore 
refined  sugar'  expires  this  year,  and  asked  Congress  to  enact  new 
legislation  to  'provide  for  a  similar  limitation.'.,, 

"The  food  st^im.p  plan  v/as  indorsed  as  being  'proven  uniformly 
successful'  and  Congress  was  urged  to  make  adequate  appropriations  for 
its  operation  and  extension,  to  vv^hich  the  association  pledged  its 
support, " 

Potato  Revised  U.   S.   standards  for  potatoes,  effective  May 

Standards  15,  19^ »  provide  slightly  more  liberal  application  of 

Announced  tolerances  for  defects  in  occasional  packages  provided  the 

average  for  any  lot  does  not  exceed  present  tolerances, 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  announces.     There  is  no  change  in  the 
grade  or  size  requirements  or  tolerances  for  size  and  defects.  (Press 
Release. ) 

200.000  Founds  "Approximately  200,000  po^ands  of  tobacco  were  sold 

Tobacco  Sold  Tuesday  in  the  opening  of  the  19^0  marketing  season  at 
Or.ening  Dav  auctions  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Hughe sville,  La  Platta  and 

Waldorf,  the  United  States  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  reported  V/ednesday^"  says  the  V/ashington  Post  of  May  9. 
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CORN  FPJCES  "Corn  prices  advanced  sharply  in  the  v/eek  to  new 

GAIN  ON  high  levels  since  Sept.,1937>        buying  induced  "by  the 

EXPORT  SUBSIDY    announcement  of  the  government  subsidy  and  on  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  war  in  Europe, "  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  13th.     "Sales  of  20,000,000  bushels  of  corn  talcen  in  by  the 
government  on  defaulted  loans  by  farmers  for  the  193^  program  are  reported 
with  the  United  Kingdom  the  buyer," 

U.S.  EARi^IERS  "American  farm.ers  may  be  the  first  economic  casualties 

HAFiD"*KIT  of  the  G-erman  invasion  of  the  Nethcrlaiids  rnd  Belgium,  the 

BY  ILTVASION       Department  of  Agriculture  •  indicated  in  a  statement  yester- 
day, "  according  to  the  V/ashington  Post  of  M?y  12. 

"The  Lov/  Countries  normally  took  about  10  percent  of  Ubited  States 
agricultural  eicports  to  all  countries,  the  figures  showed. 

"Since  the  start  of  v/ar  in  September,  these  countries  had  become 
relatively  even  more  importsnt  a,s  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  American 
farms,  taking       percent  of  our  v;heat  exports,  Ul  percent  of  western  flue- 
cured  tobacco  exports,  23  percent  of  American  raisin  exports  and  over  60 
percent  of  soybeans, 

"The  Netherlands  and  Belgium  v;ere  the  fourth  and  sixth  best  customers, 
respectively,  for  American  farm  products,  the  Dutch  t:^king  $39»0^^0,000 
v;orth  in  I939  ojid  the  Belgians  robout  $27,000,000  \/orth." 

EARI-i  PLA[^T  ?CR  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  VJallace  .-nd  Gifford 

AI-'IERICAS  URGED    Pinchot  former  Republican  Governor  of  Pcrmsylvaiiia  pro- 
BY  V/ALLACE  posed  similar  plr?jis  before  the  eighth  American  Scientific 

Congress,  to  make  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  more  self- 
sufficient,"  says  the  V/ashington  Post ,  May  12.     "The  address  of  Secretary 
Wallace  was  read  in  his  absence  by  S.  N.  Bressman,   scientific  adviser. 
In  it  he  pointed  out  that  if  South  and  Central  ^■imerica  v;ere  able  to  pro- 
duce tea,  cocoa,  rubber,  chinchona  (quinine),  tropical  hardv/oods  and  other 
essentials  now  imported  from  the  East,  inter-Americaai  trade  relations 
would  be  enormously  improved.     'It  is  our  sincere  belief,^   the  Cabinet 
member  said,  in  his  address,   '  that  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Tropical  Agriculture  is  vital  if  V/estern  Hem.isphcre  agriculture  is  to 
develop  as  it,  should.'     In  the  same  spirit,  Pinchot  urged  the  founding 
of  an  all-American  conservation  commission  ras  'a  plan  for  permanent 
peace  through  international  cooperation.'" 
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Farm  Population  Olaf       Larson,  of  the  BA.E,  is  author  of  an 

Mobility  in  sr~     article,  "Farm  Population  Motility  in  the  Southern 
Qreat  Plains  Great  Plains,"  appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  Social 

Forces.  The  article  says:  "  The  present  dis- 
cussion is  concerned  with  population  changes  in  an  area  all  of  whose 
counties  were  'officially  designated^  drought  counties  in  193^ 

most  of  which  were  in  the  *  official'  drought  list  of  193^  Neither 

frequent  drought  nor  population  instability  are  new  phenomena  in  the 

history  of  the  Southern  G-reat  Plains  Data  supplied  from  land  use 

surveys  made  "by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  which  covered  every 
farm  operator  in  ko  'Dust  Bov/l'  counties  enable  certain  comparisons 
with  1935  an^  1930  census  information.    These  Uo  counties  are  all 
located  in  the  area  where  Colorado,  Sansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  join  together;  they  have  no  irrigated  farms  of  any  relative 
importance  and  consequently  are  of  the  type  in  the  Southern  G-reat 
Plains  most  likely  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  recent  droughts. 
These  counties  contained  32,31+2  farms  in  I935  hut  the  Land  Use  S\irvey, 
made  during  I936,  enumerated  only  26,006  operating  units  of  which  only 
20,111  were  lived  on  by  the  operator.    The  I93O  farm  population  of 
these  counties  v.ras  125,367  but  the  I935  census  shov/ed  a  decrease  of 

2.8  percent  to  121,878  

"These  ko  counties  are  the  'core*  group  of  a  larger  area  in  which 
one  out  of  every  four  houses  is  abandoned  and  most  of  the  abandonment 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years;  in  some  counties  the  percentage  of 
abandonment  passes  ko  percent.,.,," 

Soils  and  Their  .  "Tests  by  10  investigators  in  8  states  on  20 

Wat er^ Holding         different  classes  of  soil  show  that  the  amount  of 
■Capacities  water  absorbed  by  a  soil  when  in  need  of  irrigation 

varies  from  one-half  inch  of  water  per  foot  of  sandy 
soil  to  2  and  one-fourth  inches  in  a  cla^^  loan  soil,"  according  to 
New  Agriculture. 

^"«As  an  average  of  nearly  3,000  trials,'  explains  Floyd  Brown, 
specialist  m  irrigation  practice  for  Colorado  State  College  Extension 
Service,    it  was  found  that  the  up-^er  6  feet  of  a  well  drained  silt 
loan  soil  retained  a  little  more  than  1  inch  of  x^ter  for  each  foot  of 
soil  24  hours  after  irrigation.    This  soil  was  designated  as  noderately 

compact  with  a  tendency  to  puddle  

"'All  observations  of  the  moisture  content  of  soils  for  most  crops 
on  nost  soils  show  that  about  one  half  inch  of  water  in  each  foot  of 
soil  must  be  available  to  keep  crops  from  wilting.    If  the  soil  cannot 
hold  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  of  available  water  in  each  foot, 
then  clearly  it  is  desirable  to  add  only  one  inch  of  water  to  each  foot 
ot  sou  that  needs  it.    Storage  of  water  in  soil  during  the  tine  there 
IS  a  surplus  can  be  called  efficient  use  of  water,,  provided  an  attempt 
IS  not  made  to  store  more  water  than  the  soil  will  hold,'" 
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Farm  Youth  "Problems  of  Farm  Youth  —  A  Point  of  View,"  is 

Lack  Farms         the  title  of  an  article  "by  Paul  H,  Landis,  State 
And  Desire         College  of  V;ashington,  in  the  May  numher  of  Social 

Forces.    Mr.  Landis  says;     ".....A  surprising  propor- 
tion of  farm  youth  today  have  no  intention  of  farming,  and  prohahly 
a  great  majority  would  prefer  some  other  vocation  if  given  a  choice* 

"A  study  of  occupational  preferences  of  high  school  pupils  in 
Missouri  shows  that  only  ahout  tvrenty«tv;o  percent  of  the  farm  "boys 
v;ish  to  f arm. ...  .Again,  many  v/ho  are  actually  engaged  in  farming  feel 
thi'/arted  and  unhappy.    A  study  of  Oregon  youth,  ages  sixteen  to  twenty- 
five,  made  in  193^ »  shows  that  72.6  percent  of  a  group  of  12U  rural 
young  men  out  of  school  v;ere  farming,  iDut  only  forty-six  percent  pre- 
ferred farming  as  a  voca.tion.  •  . . , 

"Equal  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  farm  youth  want  to 
farm  and  are  better  fitted  for  farming  than  for  any  other  occupation, 
but  being  unable  to  do  so,  turn  to  urban  v/ork  as  an  alternative.  Each 
year  betv;een  150,000  e^A  200,000  farm,  young  people  reach  the  age  of 
eighteen  with  no  prospect  of  farming  because  no  farms  are  available. 
For  example,  in  I920,  l6o,000  farmers  died  or  passed  the  age  of  65; 
and  during  the  same  year,  337,000  farm  boys  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
a  surplus  of  177*000.    Likewise,  in  193 0»  ^^^^  s^a27plus  of  farm  youth 
coming  to  maturity  was  201,000.    Since  the  number  of  farm  youth  reach- 
ing maturity  will  increase  up  into  the  19^0*3,  and  the  number  of  acres 
on  farms  ;-dll  likely  decrease,  due  to  erosion  and  farm  abandonment,  the 
situation  promises  to  be  no  better....." 

Married  Farm  "Married  farm  hcjads  comprise  one-fourth  of  the 

Laborer  Stays         Iowa  farm  labor  group,  according  to  a  recent  survey," 
Longer  on  Land       made  by  Allan  Beegle  for  the  lov/a  Agriculturist. 

"From  the  ko  representative  tov.Tiships  included  there 
were  5,000  families  living  in  the  open  country;  6U9  of  these  were 
classed  as  farm  laborers.    This  group  is  of  significance  because  it  is 
quite  permanently  associated  with  agriculture. 

"There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  married  farm  laborers 
between  25  and  3^4  than  in  any  other  age  group..,., We  find  that  the 
married  farm  laborer  is  older  and  tends  to  sta^^  longer  in  agriculture 
because  the  ties  of  the  general  farm  laborer  are  not  as  strong,  and 
he  finds  it  much  easier  to  join    other  occupations,, , , ,The  range 
covered  by  Iowa  married  farm  laborers  seldom  extends  beyond  the  adjoin- 
ing counties. 

"Most  of  the  married  farm  laborers  have  lived  continuously  in  the 
country.    Significant  progress  in  tentire  status  vra^s  made  by  this  group 
during  the  depression,    A  most  striking  fact  is  that  those  who  were 
farm  laborers  in  I929  tended  to  advance  in  agricultural  occupations 
during  the  seven  years  that  followed.    A  large  number  remained  farm 
tenants,  while  a  few  succeeded  in  becoming  farm  ovmers  or  managers," 
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'Hormone^  Sprays  "Most  apple  growers  have  heard  or  read  something 

Delay  Apple  ahout  the  *  hormone'   sprays  recently  found  hy  the  Bureau 

Dropping  '  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  USDA  to  "be  effective  in  pre- 

venting the  pre-harvest  drop  of  apples.    Judging  from 
the  large  num"ber  of  requests  rocoivcd  "by  the  Department  for  specific  infor- 
mation, most  grov/ers  would  like  to  knov/  moro  ahout  this  v/ork,"  says  5".  3. 
G-ardner  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  American  I'ruit  Grower  for 
May. 

"...It  should  iDe  pointed  out  that  the  v/ork  with  hormone  sprays  to  con- 
trol apple  drop  is  quite  recent,  having  "been  used  experimentally  only  during 
the  past  season,  and  although  the  experiments  have  iDeen  rather  extensive, 
it  is  oTDviously  impossihle  to  find  out  in  one  season  all  that  can  or  should 
he  known  regarding  a  proposed  nev/  orchard  procedure,,, 

"The  most  remarkahle  fea^ture  of  these  sprays  in  controlling  the  pre- 
harvest  drop  is  the  minute  amount  required.     Concentrations  on  the  spray 
of  .0005  to  .001  percent  of  the  chemical  result  in  effective  control  of 
dropping. .  .The  only  effect  (on  the  fruit)-  appears  to  "bo  that  of  delaying 
its  dropping,  therohy  allowing  for  "better  color  development.    The  greatly 
•  improved  color  attained  "by  many  varieties  "by  hanging  a  little  longer  than 
normally  is  an  even  more  important  advantage  of  the  spra^ys  than  the  fact 
that  the  num"ber  of  grounded  apples  is  reduced... 

"The  response  of  apple  varieties  to  these  sprays  naturally  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  procedure  mi^it  not  also  "be  as  useful  with  a 
great  variety  of  crops... At  present,  there  is  no  ansv;or  to  this  question, 
although  within  the  next  few  years  the  applica"bility  of  various  growth 
su"b stances  to  the  dropping  prc"blems  of  many  crops  no  douht  will  "be  the  o'b- 
ject  of  considera"ble  investigation." 

Postage  Stamp  "The  glue  on  the  "backs  of  stamps  is  made  of  starch 

G-lue  Prom  Yam    from  Cassava  root  now  imported  from  the  tropics,"  says  the 
Starch  Seen       Dallas  Morning  News,  May  b.     "Recent  tests  have  shovm,  hov;- 

ever,  that  dextrin  made  from  sweet  potato  starch  was  satis- 
factory for  postage  stajnp  glue  as  v;ell  as  for  la"bels  and-  envelopes.  In 
line  with  these  tests  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists 
are  endeavoring  to  place  production  01  sweet  potato  starch  in  Oompetition 
with  the  imported  product,  not  only  as  a  glue  for  stamps,  "but  also  for 
other  uses,  such  as  starches  for  laundry,  for  stiffening  yarn  in  textile 
mills,  for  puddings  and  cajidies.... 

"Officials  say  cost  of  production — now  slightly  less  than  3  cents  a 
pound — v;ould  have  to  Idc  reduced  more  if  the  starch  were  to  compete  with  the 
imported  product.    Plant  "breeders  are  trying  to  develop  a  type  of  potato 
of  higher  starch  content,  and  new  processing  methods  are  "being  tried. 
Helping  to  reduce  costs  has  "been  a  discovery  that  the  potato  pulp  remaining 
after  extraction  of  starch  is  a  good  cattle  feed,  which  can  "be  sold  at 
$25  a  ton  in  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  market." 
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YAmA  LABOESR*  S  "The  lot  of  the  American  farm  laborer  is  harder,  his 

LIVING-  STAinPARD    "burden  of  responsibility  is  heavier  and  his  standard  of 
LOVJES'T  OF  ALL        living  is  the  lowest  of  any  occupational  group  in  the 

coujitry,  C.  Horace  Hamilton  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  VJelfare  told  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  Monday,"  says  the  iTev/  York  Times  of  May  lU. 

"^The  problem  of  farm  labor  is  not  confined  to  a  fev;  commercial  truck 
and  fruit  grov/ing  areas,'   said  Mr.  Hamilton.     'It  is  nation-v/ide  in  scope, 
its  r^jnifi  cat  ions  reach  into  every  aspect  of  our  national  economy  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  there  is  little  the  farm  laborers,  tho  most  r'jnbitious  of 
them,  can  do  about  it,'  Mr,  Hamilton  said, 

"Tho  farm  worker's  major  difficulty,  ho  went  on,  is  an  income  far 
below  the  requirements  of  decent  living  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility, of  adding  to  or  supplementing  that  income," 

^PATMAl'T  BILL  "George  J.  Schulte,  publisher  of  the  Interstate  Mer- 

V/OULD  INCREASE    chant,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contented  Monday  before  the  House 
EMPLOYI^'IENT '  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  that  passage  of  the  Patman 

Chain- store  bill  would  increase  employment  and  stimulate 
recovery,"  according  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  today,     "....Schulte  declared 
that  passage  of  tho  bill  would  result  in  tho  opening  up  of  UU2,329  inde- 
pendent stores  to  tPcko  tho  place  of  127, 1S2  chain  units  which  probably 
would  be  closed  because  of  tho  bill, 

"'This  would  be  a  not  increase  of  31^»S^7  stores,*  ho  said.  'There 
v;ould  be  no  vacant  stores,  but  there  v/ould  be  a  dcmoiid  for  building  more 
stores.  There  would  bo  at  least  Ul7»000  more  people  onplo^^od  th--ai  under 
tho  prosont  chain  system.'" 

WAP.  hUC£  ST  CP  "Purchases  of  Argentine  flaxseed  by  -Imerican  crushers 

CRUSHING-  OF  S,  will  probably  come  to  a  halt  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
AM,  FLAXSEED      of  Holland  and  Belgium  as  an  export  market  for  linseed  cake 

manufactured  in  this  country,"  it  is  felt  in  the  trade  here,' 
says  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  ik,     "Invasion  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries by  G-ermany  has  created  an  uncertain  situation  for  domestic  crushers. 
Mills  on  the  Atlantic  Sea^board,  representing  more  than  Uo  percent  of  the 
domestic  crushing  capacity,   ~re  normally  operated  on  Argentine  flaxseed. 
The  situation  v;as  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  a  market  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  for  the  cake  by-product." 
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Milk  Heeded  E.       McCollum,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Certi- 

as  Supplement    fied  Milk,  of  May,  has  an  article  "Why  MilkT-From  the 
Says  McCollum.    Standpoint  of  Human  Health  and  Economics," 

He  states  some  of  his  reasons: 
"In  an  answer  to  the  question,  *V/hy  Milk?'   any  one  ivho  is  well  in- 
formed in  the  science  of  nutrition  v/ould  point  out  that  certain  of  our 
most  commonly  used  foods,  such  as  sugar  and  refined  cereal  products,  are 
very  deficient  in  essential  nutrients,  and  we  must  plan  our  daily  diets 
so  as  to  include  sufficient  amounts  of  foods  which  provide  in  ahundance 
what  these  lack, , .Milk  is  the  one  food  which  supplements  most  of  our 
other  foods  well  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  in  relative  ahundance  those 
nutrients  which  are  most  generally  lacking  in  several  of  our  most  widely 
used  food-stuffs. 

"There  arc,  of  course,  other  reasons  why  the  people  of  this  country 
should  consume  lihoral  amounts  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Those 
relate  to  the  national  economy.    The  United  States  cannot  possilDly  shift 
the  agricultural  resources  now  devoted  to  dairying,  to  cereal,  meat  or 
any  other  kind  of  food  production  "because  v/e  are  now  making  more  of  these 
products  than  we  can  use." 

Capper  Would  "Senator  Capper  (Hep.,  Kan.)  suggested  today  that  the 

G-rov;  Ruhher       United  States  use  some  of  its  gold  to  develop  the  ruh"ber 
In  Brazil  industry  in  Brazil,"  according  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 

May  13, 

"In  an  address  prepared  for  "broadcasting,  the  Senator  discussed  the 
possi"bility  of  European  war  developments  shutting  off  United  States  ac- 
cess to  essential  stocks,  such  as  ru"b"bor  and  tin,  from  the  Butch  East 
Indies, 

"•We  v/oiild  "be  "better  off  if  wo  were  getting  our  ruh'ber  from  Brazil 
than  to  have  to  continue  to  depend  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies,'  he  said," 

:Earm  La'bor   .  William  T.  Ham,  research  expert  for  the  USDA,  on  Eri- 

Markot  day  told  the  La  Eollette  Civil  Liherties  Committee  that, 

Chaotic  "The  farm  labor  market  is  a  most  chaotic  and  "badly  organ- 

ized matter;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  such  a  market  at  all,"  according. to  a  story  in  the  N,  Y.  Times 
of  May  10. 

According  to  the  Times,  Mr.  Ham  said  that  the  man  "who  wants  to  "buy 
farm  la'bor  in  the  U.S.  ajid  the  la"borer  who  has  it  to  seir  have  to  overcome 

all  sorts  of  v/asteful  and  unnecessary  hurdles  "before  they  can  so  much  as 
find  one  another.    This  condition  has  "been  a  considera"ble  factor  in  pro- 
ducing a  generally  unsatisfactory  worker- employer  relationship.     It  has 
"been  contrihuting  to  the  fluctuating  character  of  supply  and  demaiid  in 
farm  la'bor  and  this  has  complicated  the  difficulties  of  migra.tory  and 
other  farm  workers," 
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New  Instrument  A  new  instnment  for  analyzing  soils  'is  descfilDed  in 

ror  Analyzing    New  Agricultiire  for  April.    The  article  says; 

Soils  "Installation  of  an  instnunent  which  will  determine  in  one 

operation  the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  minute  traces  of 
metals  in  soils  is  announced  "by  a  Seattle  consulting  and  analytical 
chemistry  laboratory. 

"This  master  tool  of  science,  the  grating  spectrograph,  is  the  modern 
adaptation  of  the  spectroscope  with  v/hich  astronomers  first  determined  the 
composition  of  the  stars  rnd  the  planets. 

"In  the  hands  of  an  expert  chemist,   the  spectrograph  will  resolve  and 
identify  trace  elements  measuring  0.01  percent  of  the  specimen  examined. 
Thus  the  presence  or  ahsence  of  "barely  discernihle  quantities  of  the 
essential  mineral  constituents  in  soil  can  "be  readily  determined.  One 
spectrographic  analysis  suffices  to  detect  the  nature  and  quantities  of 
practically  all  mineral  elements  present  in  a  sample,  v;hich  means  that 
the  farmer  pays  for  "but  one  analysis  and  gets  actually  13  or  more  com- 
plete determinations.    By  a  special  typo  of  spoctrogra.phic  determination, 
the  Vitamin  B]_  content  of  a  plant  can  "be  ascertained. 

"The  spectrographic  method  has  many  advantages  over  chemica2  analysis 
for  soil  determinations.    It  is  speedier,  very  much  cheaper,  and  the 
amount  of  sample  is  extremely  small." 

Alaska  Dust  "W.  A.  Rockie,  regional  soil  conservation  research 

Storms  Peril  director,   said  yesterday  the  federally  sponsored  farm 

Farm  fertility        colony  in  Alaska' s  Hatanuska  Valley  might  "become  another 

'dust  "bowl'   unless  farmers  took  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  rich  "but  shallow  soil,"  reports  the  Atlanta  Constitution  for 
May  10.     "The  early  settlers  of  Matanuska  Valley — farmers  from  su"bmarginal 
Michigan,  Minne sota  and  V/isconsin  farms— erred  in  removing  valua'ble  v;ind- 
"breaks  and  these  must  'oe  replaced  Ho  prevent  the  soil  from  "blowing  away,' 
Rockie  said. . . , 

"'The  soil  at  Hatanuska  is  rich  but  shallow.    We  already  have  sent 
trees,   shrubs,  legumes  and  grasses  to  the  area  in  efforts  to  save  the 
soil,'  he  added.     'The  trees  can  be  planted  for  windbreaks  and  the  grasses 
should  hold  the  soil  during  the  v/inter  months  when  the  v/inds  blow  hardest. 
Remember  this,  I  believe  farming  in  Matanuska  can  be  conducted  Just  as 
v/ell  as  in  other  similar  areas — Horv;ay,  Sv/eden  or  Denma.rk.'" 

Bliss  Hits  An  article  by  Iscly  Bliss,   "The  Case  History  of  V/heat," 

AAA  \Vheat  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,   severely  criticises  the 

Program  Triple-A  wheat  program.     "Seven  years  of  the  iVAA  not  only 

have  failed  to  bring  parity,  they  have  not  even  reduced 
acreages,  though  we  have  paid  good  money  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose,"  the  article  states.     "More  wheat  is  being  put  into  the  ground 
than  ever  before.     These  attemxots  at  crop  control  have  all  defeated  their 
purpose . " 
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New Types  of  Hural  Sociology,  for  March,  carries  a  report  of  a 

Rural  Research      .recent  address  "by-  Carl  -0. -  Taylor ,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
Heeded-Taylor         cultural  Economics,  "before  the  Rural  Sociological  Society 

Philadelphia.     In  his  address,  "Social  Theory  and  Social 
Action,"  Doctor  Taylor  says:  ^. '  ■ 

"The  recognition  that  a  portion  of-theroots  of  some  of  our  most 
distressing  agricultural  problems  are'  social^  psychological,  and  cultural 
opens  the  gates  and  creates  the  need  for  types  of  research  new  to  rural 
•sociologists.     Considerable  change  is  initiated  by  conscious  planning  of 
agricultural  programs;  and  all  planning  programs  must  take  cognizance  of 
changes  which  are  occuring,  vrhether  planned  or  not.. 

"The  administrations  responsible  for  the  promotion . and  operation  of 
a  number  of  the  present  programs  in.  agriculture  are  specifically  request- 
ing rural  sociologists  to  answer  the  question:    What  standard  of  living 
should  a  farm  family  in  this  or  that  area    have?    They  assert  they  are  un- 
able to  plan  the  work  of  land  use  adjustment,  of  soil  conservation,  of 
agriculture  price  adjustment,  or  of  farm  security  v/ithout  having  something 
approaching  a  prescription  for  the  amount  of  money  or  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  goods  needed  for  an  acceptable  standard  of  living  for  farm 
families.    They  state  further,  and  v;ithout  equivocation,  that  they  must 
predicate  their  programs  of  adjustments  on  the  findings  which  the  rural 
sociologist  should,  and  they  believe  can,  furnish  them  from  standcard  of 
living  research.     In  this  situation,  the  rural  sociologist  is  presented 
a  real  opport^jnity  and  is  also  put  to  a  real  test.,,.." 

Eggs — Fresh,  Cereal  Chemistry,  for  I^.y,  contains  an  article  by 

Frozen  or  Dried —    J.  A,  LeClerc  and  L.  H,  Bailey  on  "Eresh,  Frozen,  and 
in  Food  Toda.y  Dried  Eggs  and  Egg  Products."    The  article  says  in  part: 

"Hen  eggs  are  available  to  manufacturers  of  food  product 
in  four  forms,  namely  shell  eggs,  liquid  eggs,  frozen  eggs  and  dried  eggs. 
The  separated  v/hites  and  yolks  are  available  for  commercial  uses  in  liquid 
form,  or  frozen,  or  dried.    The  baker,  who,  among-  food  manufacturers,  is 
the  largest  consumer  of  fresh  and  frozen  eggs,  utilized  in  193^  over  11 
million  dollars  v/orth  of  fresh  shell  eggs,  nearly  21  million  dollars  v;orth 
of  frozen  egg  v;hites,  and  I5  million  dollars  v/orth  of  frozen  yolks,  i 

"The  manufacturer  of  noodles,  is  also  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
eggs,  especially  egg  yolk  (frozen  or  dried)  and  whole  eggs  (fresh,  frozen 
or  dried).    About  54"  percent  of  the  v/eight  of  noodles  must  be  made  up  of 
whole  eggs  and/or  of  yolk  and  the  value  of  egg  products  used  in  making 
noodles  is  fully  $1,500,000  a  year, 

"In  recent  years,  the  prepared-flour  industry  hn.s  been  making  notable 
strides.    Dried  eggs  are  largely  used  as  one  of  the  essential  ingredients 
of  most  prepared  mixes.    The  quantity  of  yolk  (largely  frozen  yolk)  used  | 
by  the  mayonnaise  and  salac! -dressing  industries  is  quite  considerable,  1 
apr^roximating  in  I937  some  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds  (Radabaugh,  1 
193s)."  I 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  A^-r^cal^.^re 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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WAR'  S  TUIIH.  '"Profound  shock,  over  the  turn  of  events,  in  Europe, 

DPJ\r5S  DOVJii       suggesting  a  possible  early  termination  of  hostilities, 
COMI'uOL'ITIES        was  translated  into  a  v/ave  of  speciilativo  selling  in. 

commodity  futures  markets  Tuesdo^jr  which  drove  prices 
.down  relentlessly  and  loft  most  markets  in  a  state  of  complete  demoral- 
ization," says  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Commorco  for  May  15 . 

"Agricultural  export  commodities  wore  hit  the  hardest.     v.liGat,  rye 
and  soybeans  at  the  ChiCc?^o  Board  of  Trade  broke  the  full  perraissablo 
limits  for  one  day,  while  cotton  values  criLmbled.to  maxinun  losses  of 
about  50  points.    Lard  also  lost  ground  sharply, . .Meanwhile ,  buying  in 
connodity  spot  markets  cai.ie  to  an  abrupt  halt  Tuesday  afternoon  when  the 
break  in  the  futures  markets  was  rapidly  heading  tow.ard  its  climax." 

COURT  ORDERS  "A  Baltinore  department  store  Tuesday  won  in  a  tax 

FLOOR  T'AX.  OP      suit  described  by  C-overnment  attorneys  as  a  possible 
AAA  RgPUi^DSD      test  case  in  which  about  $53,000,000  in  Federal  funds 

hinge,"  says  the  Baltimore  Suji  of  May  15-     "The  victory 
will  require  the  refunding  of  taxes  paid  by  the  store  under  the  old 
Agricultural . Adjustment  Act. 

"The  litigation  v/as  instituted  against  the  3-ovornmcnt  by  Hutzler 
.Brothers,  which  sued  for  3,bout  $3>750  in  so-called  floor  ta::es  levied 
on  goods  which  wholesale  and  retail  stores  ha„d  on  hand  at  the  time  the 
cotton  processing  tax  becr^jne  effective  at  manufacturing  plants." 


MI&RAI\^T  WORKER  V/illiajn  C.  Holley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

IN  TEXAS  IS       Economics,  told  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
ODD  PROBLEM        that  "the  migratory  labor  problem  in  Texas  involves  not 

only  all  of  the  factors  v/hich  complicate  the  agricultural 
situation  in  California,  but  others  v/hich  so  far  appea.r  to  defy  solution," 
according  to  the  Nev;  York  Times  of  May  15. 

"V/liile  the  migrant  worker  is  a  permanent  and  essential  factor  in 
Texas,"  the  Times  continues,   "the  rapid  shift  in  recent  years  to  larger 
power  and  equipment  units  has  increased  the  demand  for  seasonal  l,'\bor 
and  contributed  to  an  already  growing  surplus  of  wage-workers,  partly 
dependent  upon  agricultural  earnings.    Meanwhile,  opportunities  for 
between- season  employment  in  industry  have  steadily  decreased,    Mr.  • 
Holley  estimated  at  ^better  than  ^,000  in  a  good  year'   the  n^omber  of 
migratory  workers  in  the  State." 
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New  Method  "A  new  method  of  measuring  soil  moisture  which  may 

of  Measuring     possess  great  value  in  controlling  irrigation  has  "been 
Soil  Moisture    developed  "by  the  Michigan  State  College,  says  an  article 

in  New  Agriculture  for  April,     "The  apparatus  gives  a 
continuous  measurement  of  soil  moisture  in  sites  under  field  conditions 
without  disturlDing  either  the  plant  or  the  soil,    A  continuous  measure 
of  soil  moisture  at  various  depths  reveal  the  actual  moisture  conditions 
at  any  time,  thus  enabling  the  practice  of  a  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal irrigation. 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  an  absorption  "block  ahout  the  size  of  a 
small  match  "box  which  is  "buried  at  any  desired  depth  in  the  soil.  Two 
insulated  wire  leads  connect  this  "block  to  a  specially  devised  portable 
instrument  v;hich  measures  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  block.  Since 
the  blocks  are  porous  they  readily  take  up  moisture  from  the  soil.  As 
the  soil  dries  out  the  block  loses  moisture  so  that  changes  in  soil 
moistures  are  followed  by  changes  in  block  moisture.    Purthormoro  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  block  changes  in  proportion  to  its  moisture 
content.    Hence  a  change  in  soil  moisture  is  measured  by  a  change  in  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  absorption  block.    Many  absorption  blocks 
can  be  distributed  over  the  grov/ing  areas  at  different  depths  to  prc« 
vide  numerous  points  of  measurement." 

Vegetables  -aivo  "Professor  E.  V.  McColluni  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

Lower  Protein         versity  presented  a  paper  before  the  Scientific  Con- 
Intai^o  Value  gress  section  on  public  health  and  medicine  on  Mon- 

day... in  v;hich  he  cited  biochemical  studies  in  the 
relative  protein  value  of  various  foods,"  says  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  May 
lU.    "The  studies  show,  Prof..  McColl-jm  reported,  that  a  diet  consisting 
wholly  of  vegetables  provides  the  body  with  a  much  lower  protein  intake  value 
than  a  diet  that  also  includes  meats  and  other  proteins  of  animal  origin. 

"'All  assays  of  leg^ame  seed  proteins  show  them  to  bo  of  relatively 
low  value, ^  said  Prof .  McColliJin.  'One  of  the  important  nutrition  prob- 
lems in  areas  of  groat  extent  in  the  warmer  regions  is  the  provision  of 
a  fully  adequate  protein  supply.^" 

G-eorgia' s  "Ma^jrbe  you  didn't  realize  it,  but  the  bee  business 

^QQ  is  a  pretty  hefty  industry  in  Georgia,"  says  the  At- 

Industry  lanta  Constitution,  May  12.     "It  brings  the  beekeepers 

more  than  $800,000  ajinually,  and  Georgia  is  a  leading 
state  in  shipment  of  bees  to  other  sections." 

Columbus  Roberts,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  has  announced  a 
"Honey  Show"  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  this  fall.    The  show  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Georgia  Beekeepers^  Association,  the  State  Department  of 
Entomology  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Fhenothiazine  Pacific  Rural  Press,  in  its  May  k  issue,  has 

and  Insect  War      '  a  discussion,  "by  Herbert  Currie,  of  the  use  of 

phenothiazine  in  nan's  "eternal  v;ar  against  agri- 
cultural pests." 

"In  the  opinion  of  scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture," 
says  Mr.  Currie,  "phenothiazine  is  one  of  the  nost  versatile  chemical 
substances  brought  to  light  in  recent  years.  Phenothiazine  has  shown 
proniso  as  a  medication  for  certain  infections  of  the  urinary  tract; 
as  an  insecticide,  a,s  a  fungicide  and  as  a  control  of  larvae  of  horn 
flies  and  nosquitos.  Its  use  also  led  to  a  treatment  for  screv;  v;orns 
affecting  cattle  and  other  worn  infestations  of  stock..... 

"Entomologists  now  are  trying  various  substances  which  may  be 
applied  v/ith  the  phenothiazine  v/hich  will  cause  it  to  ^  stick'  and 
build  up  a  residue  to  i^rotect  betv/een  sprayings.    It  is  hoped  that 
phenothiazine  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  arsenicals  which 
must  be  vrashed  from  fruits  and  vegetables.     In  its  original  forn  pheno- 
thiazine is  effective  only  as  an  insecticide.    It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  when  exposed  to  strong  light,  it  undergoes  a  chemical 
change.    In  this  form,  knovm  as  phenothiazone ,  it  is  highly  toxic  to 
fungi,  although  no  longer  effective  as  an  insecticide." 

New  Mildew  "For  the' second  time  in  three  years  the  ten- 

Resistant  million-dollar  cantaloupe  industry  in  the  Imperial 

Cantaloupe  Valley  of  California  and  Arizona  finds  itself  in 

the  process  of  being  saved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  mildew-resistant  melon,"  says  Henry  Schacht,  special  v/riter  on 
Pacific  Coast  farm  topics,  in  the  Country  Gentleman  for  May.    "The  new 
melon,  knovm  as  mildev;-resistant  cantaloupe  No.  8,  is  the  result  of  a 
co-operative  cross-breeding  project  carried  on  by  the  University  of 
California  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

"Powdery  mildev;  first  appeared  in  the  Valley  in  1925j  and  the  next 
year  the  Department  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  started  their  breed- 
ing project.    In  ten  years  mildew  had  all  but  ruined  the  cantaloupe 
industry,  losses  of  more  than  thirty  percent  of  the  crop  being  common...  " 
In  1937  "the  breeding  project ,.  .produced  mildevz-resistant  cantaloupe 
No.  ^5... which  was  adopted  by  Imperial  Valley  grov/ers... 

"Hov;ever,  in  193^  ^  ^ci^r  type  of  povjdery  mildew  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  valley, .  .Crop  losses  again  mounted  and  the  scientists  v/ent  to 
work... Nov;  they  have  developed  the  new  cantaloupe  No.  B,  which  is 
resistant  to  both. .  .forms. .  .of  mildevj.     Seed  is  being  increased  this 
year  and... it  looks  nov;  as  if  No.  8  v/ill  be  able  to... put  the  country's 
nost  important  cantaloupe  producing  area  back  on  its  feet." 
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New  Beet  "A  mechanical  sugar  iDeet  topper  developed  "by  the 

Topper  G-ood       University  of  California  College  of  Agriculture  has  "been 
in  Test  tested  in  four  western  states,  including  California, 

during  the  past  year  and  has  given  results  compara"ble  to 
those  obtained  when  topping  is  done  "by  hand,"  according  to  New  Agri- 
culture for  April. 

"Knovm.  as  a  variable  cut  topper,  the  machine  is  "based  oh  inform 
mation  showing  a  dofinito  correlation  "betv/oen  the  thickness  of  the  "beet 
crown  and  the  height  that  the  "beet  grov/s  a"bove  the  ground.    Topping  is 
done  "by  a  vibrating  knife  connected  with  a  self  centering  finder.  As 
the  finder  passes  over  a  beet  in  the  field  it  gauges  the  height  of  the 
cut  so  that  the  knife  takes  a  l:irger  cut  on  a  high  beet  than  a.  lov;  one. 

"The  finder  and  the  knife  are  equipped  with  springs  that  hasten 
depression  of  the  knife  when  passing  from  a  high  to  low  beet.    If  gravity 
alone  were  depended  on  to  lower  the  knife,  the  machine  travelling  at  its 
regular  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour  in  the  field  would  cause  many 
beets  to  be  missed." 

Pea  Vine  Hay  "Pea  vine  ensilage  and  pea  vine  hay  are  becoming 

and  Ensilage      important  dairy  and  livestock  fattening  feeds  in  south- 
Are  Fat  Feeds    eastern  Washington,  as  a  result  of  the  growing  importance 

of  the  vegetable  canning  industry,"  according  to  an  AP 
dispatch  in  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News  of  May  3« 

"E,  C.  Burlingame,  local  sheep  rancher,  fed  about  50  tons  of  pea 
hay  la.st  fall,  and  reported  it  unusually  good  for  fattening  buck  lambs 
ajid  yearlings  and  in  producing  a  copious  milk  flov;  in  ewes#    The  hay 
was  cured  without  moulding  or  decay,  he  said,  at  pea  harvesting  time 
by  spreading  the  vines  on  a  field  and  separating  them  v/ith  a  hay- tedder 
to  permit  efficient  drying, 

"Dair5.Tnen  generally  feed  the  ensilage  from  racks,  allowing  the 
cows  access  to  it  throughout  the  day,  and  feeding  alfalfa  at  night  and 
during  milkings.     Supplements  hereabouts  include  sugar  beet  tops  and 
pulp  and  the  apple  pomace  from  the  ^falla  V/alla  vinegar  works.     Some  use 
pea  hay  and  pea  silage  v/itHout  recourse  to  other  roughage.    Pea  silage 
sells  for  $2.25  to  $3  a  ton.     The  hay  costs  about  the  same  as  alfalfa," 

Vitamin  G-  "An  expert  on  vitamins  ran  through  the  vitaminic 

Offers  V^ide    '  '  scale  from  A  to  K  here  yesterday  and  said  that  these 
Possibilities    'very  potent'  vital  substances  offered  wider  and  v/ider 

possibilities  to  human  welfare,"  says  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  of  May  10.     "Vitamin  G-,  one  of  the  eight  kno\m  now  to 
concern  human  v/ell  being,  is  the  one  that  may  turn  but  to  be  the  soldier's 
friend  in  wars,  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oberlin 
College,  told  a  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Doctor 
Holmes  said:     'A  SerbiaJi  army  v/eakened  by  scurvy  v;as  reinvigorated  by 
the  addition  of  freshly  sprouted  beans  and  peas  v/ith  Vitam.in  C,  and 
Denmark  exported  most  of  her  butter,  rich  in  Vitamin  A,  and  was  punished 
with  an  outbreak  of  bronchial  troubles  among  the  children.'" 
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repared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^-nculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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IF  NAZIS  WIN  "Sccretr.ry  V/allace  ctccl'^-red  ycdncsday  that,  should 

U.  -S.  TO  FACE    Gonnany  v/in  the  v/ar,  this  coimtrv  would  face  its  .-iirGatGst 
BIG-  PROBLEM       read  jus  tnent  problem,"  says  the  Washin,-ton  Post  of  May 

16 •    "Speaking  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  chairnan  Jones 
(D.jTex,),  of  the  House  Ae-^r i cul tur e  Connittee,  who 'is  to  retire  fron 
Congress  and  take  a  Federal  judf-^^eship ,  Wallace  said: 

"'If  Gernany  should  crash  through,  v/e  knov;  that  v/e  have  a  problem 
of  readjustment  that  would  be  greater  than  any  v/e  have  faced  heretofore.' 
Later  in  the  day  Wallace  said  the  Commodity  Exchange  AcLministrat ion  was 
considering  asking  the    grain  markets  to  'cooperate'  on  measures  to 
curtail  price  fluctuations •,. (He)  said  such  measures  might  limit  daily 
price  fluctuations  to  five  cents  a  bushel.  Present  rules  limit  price 
changes  to  ten  cents.    Discussing  the  agricultural  outlook, (he) .. • 
said  he  expected  farm  exports — principally  cotton,  food  products,  v/heat, 
fruits  and  tobacco — to  be  thirty  percent  lower  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

$3,138,108  FOOD  "Uncle  Sa.m  closed  his  books  Wednesday  on  the  first 

STAIN'S  ISSUED         year  of  the  food  stamp  plan  in  Rochester  and  found  that 
IN  ROCHESTER  ho  had  issued  $3,138,108  in  orange  and  blue  stamps  to 

feed  Rochester's  needy,"  says  the  New  York  Times  today. 
"He  found,  too,  that  through  the  blue  stamps  Rochester  grocers  had  re- 
ceived $1,0^6,5^0  worth  of  business  v/hich  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
received.    Fred  Lester,  office  man.^iger  of  the  FSCC ,  said  that  the  orange 
stamp  sales  totalled  $2,091,588...The  blue  star^rp  total  was  $1,0^5,79^ 
plus  $726  issued  to  voucher  relief  cases." 


FARM  MONEY  "Tho  House  sent  the  Agricultural  Department  Appropria- 

BILL  GOES  TO      tion  Bill  back  to  conference  Wednesday  after  approving 
CONFERENCE      •  items  totalling  $917,^67,983,  but  disapproving  allocations 

of  $3,010,7^3,"  says  the  New  York  Times  today.  "Although 
the  House  agreed  to  a  Senate  amendment  providing  $212,000,000  for  farm 
Xoarity  payments  v/hich  was  not  included  in  the  budget  estimate,  it  added 
an  amendment  concerning  allocation  of  the  money  among  producers  of  five 
basic  farm  crops  v/hich  v/ill  require  further  conference.    Among  items  ap- 
proved v/ere  authorization  of  'the  RFC  to  lend  $100,000,000  to  the  REA  for 
loans  of  farm  electric  cooperatives  and  $50,000,000  to  the  USDA  for  the 
farm  tenant  rehabilitation  program.  Items  still  in  disagreement  included 
$1,000,000  for  acquisition  of  national  forest  lands,  a  similar  amount  for 
the  forest  roads  and  trails,  $600,000  for  beetle  eradication,  $382,808 
for  pink  boll  v/orm ■  control ,  and  tv/o  or  three  minor  items." 
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Interplanting,  "Two  nev/  and  iinus-aal  methods  of  culture  are  being 

Mulch  Raise  "brought  fonvard  this  year  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 

Tomato  Yield  v/ide  variations  in  yields  of  tomatoes,"  says  F,  J. 

Keilholz,  extension  editor  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, in  the  Country  G-entlcman  for  May.    "One  of  these  is  straw  mulch 
and  the  other  the  interplanting  of  field  corn  with  tomatoes.  Both 
methods  are  an  Fidaptation  of  the  sheltcr-hclt  idea  for  crop  protection, 
and  Were  developed  in  experiments  conducted  hy  V/,  A,  Huelson,  of  .the 
department  of  horticulture,  Universtiy  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture,   The  strav;  mulch  system  has  improved  the  yield  of  cpJining  tomatoes 
as  much  as  eight  tons  an  acre    in  some  seasons,  while  the  interplanting 
of  field  corn  with  tomatoes  has  increased  the  yield  nf  the  latter  crop 
thirty  percent..." 

Hudson,  according  to  the  article,  noticed,  in  the  droughts  of  193^» 
1936  and  1937  that  weedy  fields  bore  tbo  best  tomato  crops-,  so  he  started 
developing  stra,w  mulching  nud  interplanting  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance, 
"Also  promising  is  the  interplanting  of  field  corn  v/ith  tom.atoes.  Hud- 
son's results  show  that,   if  a  grov;er  v;ants  to  plant  one  acre  of  tomatoes 
and  one  acre  of  field  corn,  it  will  pay  much  better  to  alternate  the 
rows  by  pairs  over  two  acres  than  to  plant  nn  acre  of  each  solid.  The 
corn  will  yield  about  ten  percent  more  than  if  it  were  planted  soild, 
a-iid  the  tomatoes  about  thirty  percent  more." 

Sulphur  Aids  "Experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the  University 

Rico  But  Cost  of  Arkansas  Rice  Branch  Experiment  Station  to  determine 
Is  To^  Hi^'h  the  effect  of  sulphur  treatments  on  stem  rot  and  the 

yield  of  rice  on  relatively  poor  rice  land  where  the 
yields  have  been  low,  and  on  alkaline  spots  v/here  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  a  good  stand  '^f  rice^. "  said  E,  M,  Challey,  Arkansas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  in  the  Rice  Journal  recently. 

"The  resdts  show  that  sulphur  applications  may  slightly  retard 
stem-r^t  development;  however,  the  increased  yields  thus  obtained  arc 
not  sufficient  to  pay  f^^r  the  cost  -of  sulphur  application.  Similarly, 
increases  in  yield  on  poor  rice  land  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  sulphur  application.     On  cilkaline  sp^ts  morked  in- 
creases in  yield  h^ve  been  obtained  by  sulphur  treatments.     In  some 
areas  approximately  ^+0  bushels  of  rice  per  acre  were  obtained  from 
plots  treated  with  1,000- pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre,  v/here  as  the  yield 
on  the  untreated  plots  was  practically  nothing. ^  However,  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  sulphur,  additional  information  must  be  obtained  before 
it  can  be  stated  that  sulphur  applications  are  profitable  even  on 
alkaline  spots." 

Sugar  "Tartar  emetic  and  sugar,  two  substances  associ- 

Eor  Bugs  ated  more  often  with  the  diet  than  with  insect  control, 

;     promise  to  be  valuable  as  constituents  of  sprays  and 
dusts  designed  to  combat  thrips  on  oranges  and  lemons.     The  two  sub- 
stances have  boon  tested  in  combination  at  the  University  of  California, 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  in  Riverside.    Field  ex^-ieriments  have  shown 
such  promise  that  additional  work  is  being  planned."     (New  Agriculture, 
April) . 
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Vitamin  "Discovery  tha.t  a  vitamin  of  the  ^roux^  knov/n  as  the 

B-conrplex  .  Vitamin  B-comp?.ex  can  oe  used  successfully  in  the  treat- 
and  Its  Uses      ment  of  some  t:7)es  of  mental  diseases  formerly  diagnosed 

as  duo-  to'  the  hardening  of  the  brain  arteries  or  as  alco- 
holic psychosis  was  re;oorted  in  l'7ashington  Tuesday  "before  the  American 
Scientific  Congress  by  Dr.        11,  Sobroll,  Surgoon  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,"  according  to  the  lc\i  York  Times  of  M.ay  lU.     "The  vita- 
min, v/hich  cured  many  cases  of  psychotic  illness,  characterized  by  a 
state  Ox  mental  confusion,  disorientation  and  apprehension,  is  knov/n  as 
nicotinic  acid. . . 

"In  addition  to  thiamin,  riboflavin  and  nicotenic  acid',  Doctor 
Sebrell  stated,  there  are  several  other  factors  in  the  Vitamin  B-complex. 
Tv/o  others  have  been  chemically  identified  and  synthetically  prepared, 
nnjnely,  vitamin  B-6,  roccxitly  re- christened  pyridoxino,  ojid  pantothenic 
acid.     In  addition  to  these  five  knov/n  vitamin  E-complex  factors,  there 
are  several  other  less  v;ell  identified  members  of  this  group  about  which 
new  information  is  rapidly  accumulating.    Among  these'  are  vitamin  B-U,"" 
vitamin  K,  the  adrenal  necrosis  factor,  the  anti-gray  hair  factor,  the 
anti-henorrhagic    factor,  factor  U,  factor  W,  and  possibly  others.  To 
prevent  those  vitamin  deficiency  diseases.  Doctor  Sobroll  stated,  'an 
adequate  diet  is  all  that  is  necessary.'" 

Q-reen  Fodder  K.  C.  Sen  made  a  study  of  congenital  blindness  in 

and  Blindness    calves  c?.t  the  military  farm  at  Quetta,  India,  and  his 

findings  were  reported  in  the  (English)  Veterinary  Bulle- 
tin for  May.     "There  appeared  to  be  tv/o  forms  of  the  disease,  amaurotic 
and  tetratoma  blindness,"  said  Hr.  Sen.     "The  question  was  v/hether  they 
v/ere  of  the  same  origin. .  .Investigations  concerning  nutritional  factors 
v/ere  carried  out... The  chief  nutritional  faults  found  v/ere,  firstly,  a 
lack  of  any  green  fodder  for  a  large  part-  of  the  year  and  secondly, 
deficiency  in  phosphorous,  though  in  the  Q,uetta  dairy  this  was  compen- 
sated by  feeding  good  concentrates.    There  v/a.s  no  marked  imbalance  in 
mineral  content.    Analysis  of  blood  and  sera  shov/ed  no  significant 
difference  botv/oen  animals  v/hich  had  given  birth  to  blind  calves  and 
those  which  had  not,    Further  investigations  were  considered  to  indicate 
that  the  disease,  x^hich  started  most  probably  during  intrar-utorino  life, 
v/as  not  directly  due  to  calcium  or  phosphorus  deficiency. .  .A  liberal 
supply  of  green  fodder  has  eliminated  the  trouble  at  Q,uetta  farm." 

Spiders  Eat  "Snalces  commonly  eat  spiders  and  other  insects,"  re- 

Snakes  ports  the  Atlanta  Constitution  for  May  1.2.     "But  in  Brazil 

there  are  also  spiders  which  eat  snakes.    Dr.  Vital  Brasil, 
widely  known  scientist,  made  this  disclosure. .  .He  says  the  snalce-eating 
spider  is  called  the  '  grammostola, '  tha.t  it  is  very  fond  of  several  snakes, 
but  especially  of  one  called  the  'Jararaca'   or  'lachesis  atrox. '     Vlhen  the 
spider  shoots  its  neuro- toxic  venom  into  the  snake,  the  latter  suffers 
local  cramps  and  then  tetanus,  v/ith  convulsions,  progressive  paralysis 
and  death  by  stoppage  of  breathing.     Then  the  spider  spends  days  eating 
his  victim.     The  'jararaca'   snalce  also  is  venomous,  but  his  poison  will 
not  kill  the  grammostola  spider." 
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Wciesit  Hammered  "Led  ty  a  10-cent  limit  decline  in  Chicago  v/heat 

Down  10- cent  futures  for  the  second  consecutive  day,  most  commodity 

Limit  2nd  Day         markets  lost  further  ground  Wednesday  as  impaired  mar- 
gin selling  had  to  "be  ah  sorted  in  considerahle  voliime 
throughout  the  doy, "  says  the  Nov;  York  Journal  of  Conmorco  for  May  16. 
"I'/heat  prices  opened  sharply  lower,  "but  managed  to  recover  most  of  the 
initial  loss  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.    Following  the  respite, 
a  now  wave  of  liquidation  struck  the  wheat  pit,  hov;ovcr,  and  again  in 
record  tine  prices  v/oro  hammered  down  the  pornissahle  limit  of  ten  cents 
for  one  day.     This  served  to  unnerve  traders  in  other  markets  quite 
severely,  so  that  the  oi'tornoon  was  marked  "oy  declining  prices  in  most 
D-arkcts.  •  .Cotton  futures  were  active  "but  with  the  market  more  two-sided 
than  on  the  previous  day." 

Land-Use  Planning  In  an  article  in  the  May  issue  of  Agricultural  Leads 

Most  Important       Digest,  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  Extension  v'ork, 

USDA,  says:     "At  the  present  time  I  consider  land-use 
planning  the  most  important  joh  farm  people,  the  extension  service,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  G-overnmcnt  have  set  themselves  to  do.    If  wo  could 
"but  mai^e  the  "best  use  of  every  a.cro  of  land  in  this  country  surplus  crops 
would  disappear,  farm  incomes  improve,  soil  wastage  from  misuse  would 
stop,  dust  storms  and  floods  would  he  no  more,  our  democracy  would  he 
strengthened  with  more  ovmers  of  family- si  zed  fa^rms  instead  of  tenants 
and  migrants,  and  there  would  he  prosperity  for  all  in  a  coLmtry  that 
was  wisely  using  its  hasic  soil  resources  while  at  the  saime  time  holding 
it  permanently  in  trust  for  posterity.     In  more  thaii  half  the  approxi- 
mate 3»000  coimties  of  this  country,  community  and  county  committees  of 
farm  people  are  now  at  work  in  an  organized  way  developing  sO'Ond  land- 
use  plans  for  their  communities. .  .Most  of  the  major  prohlems  of  farm 
people  today  are  such  that  they  csjinot  he  solved  alone.    In  lajid-use 
planning  people  are  merging  their  ideas  and  pooling  their  efforts,  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  their  Government,  to  solve  such  prohlems  co- 
operatively, " 

Eastern  Migrants  "Representatives  of  the  Lahor  Department  of  New 

Furnish  Seahoard    Jersey,  Virginia  and  Maryland  told  the  Senate  Civil 
Regional  Problem    Liberties  Committee  V/ednesday  that  the  migratory  lahor 

situaotion  along  the  Atlantic  Seahoard  has  developed 
into  a  regional  problem,  solution  of  which  is  dependent  on  r.ore  ajid 
better  co-operation  of  Sta.te  and  Federal  agencies,"  says  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  16.     "SiDOaking  for  New  Jersey,  G-eorge  C.  Krueger,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  testified  that  a  third  of  its  field  v/orkers  from 
July  to  October  v;oro  interstate  migrants.    He  estimated  30,000  to  U0,000 
the  total  number  of  agricultural  workers  required  in  seasons  of  pceJc 
employment,  of  whom  10,000  to  15,000  v/erc  Italians  and  Southern  Negroes," 
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SUKFLUS  or  FARM  •  "Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  economic  adviser,  U.  S.  De-» 

LA50R  I1ICREAS5S      partment  of  Agricult^jire ,  told  the  Senate  Civil  Lioer- 
35 AIT  D5CL-A25S         ties  Committee  Thursday  that  a  long-time  dovmward 

trend  in  farm  la.hor  requirements  had  increased  this 
country's  surplus  of  farm  v/orkers  so  much  that  no  outlets  v;ere  in  sight, 
cither  in  agriculture  or  industry,"  says  the  Hew  York  Times  of  May  I7. 
"Ho  presented  figures  showing  that  total  and  partial  unemployment  in 
agriculture  amounted  in  1937  to  about  1,500,000  persons,  imd  now  v;as 
2,500,000  to  2, 750 1 000.    Moreover.,  ho  said,  indications  pointed  to  an 
annual  not  increase  of  ahout  200,000  youths  to  the  f arm-v/orking  popu- 
lation, C'lid.  to  ail  accunulp.ti on  of  an  excess  of  1,356,000  farm  males  and 
2,166,000  females  in  the  I5-6U  ago  group  during  the  I9U0  decade." 

"Developing  a  new  line  of  attack  on  interstate 
corporate  chain  systems,  with  amendments  to  the  Clayton 
Act  to  cover  specific  chain  practices  allegedly  unfair 
•to  independent  distribution  and  prejudicial  to  the 
public  good,  v/as  disclosed  this  week  by  G-errit  Vander  Kooning,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  G-rocers,"  says  the  ITew  York  o^ournal 
of  Commerce  for  May  17 .     "A  determined  drive  by  the  independent  retail 
grocery  trade  against  the  alleged  m.onopolistic  tendencies  of  the  major 
food  chains,  he  told  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Retail  C-rocers  con- 
vention at  Asbury  Park,  would  continue  to  foat'Jire  the  activities  of  the 
G-roccrs'  National  Association.    This  program  ties  in  with  that  of  the 
U.  S.  Vrnolesalc  G-rocers'  Association,  which  pledged  at  its  Savanjiaii  con- 
vention to  continue  fighting  against  the  corporate  chain  'aggression'  oven 
if  it  required  ten  or  twelve  yoa.rs  to  vdn  such  a  cajnpaign." 
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MERCHA1TDIS3  "G-ermany' s  Scandanavian  invcasion  v/as  credited  by  the 

SXFC'RTS  ^'^-OP      Commerce  Department  Thursday  v/ith  causing  a  drop  in  United 
DURI.'G  ATRIL    ■  States  merchandise  exiports  in  April,"  sa.;'s  the  Baltimore 

Sun' of  May  17.     "The  month's  shipments  tot?.lcd  $315,000,000 
v/hich  v;as  $29,000,000  less  than  in  March,  $12,000,000  ^mder  the  average 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  V7ar,  but  $22,000,000  higher  than  the 
pre-wnjr  month  of  April,  1939 .    Sxports  to  Scandanavia,  including  Finland, 
accounted  for  $16,000,000  of  the  decline,  with  shipments  dov.T.  $5,000,000 
for  Norway,  $6,000,000  for  Sweden,  $1,000,000  for  Denmark  and  $U, 000,000 
for  Finland. . . ," 
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Continental  "Continental  planning  to  prevent  development  cf 

Plan  to  Stop  centers  of  poverty  and  discontent  was  urged  "bv  Roberto 

Poverty  Centers      C.  Simonson  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  G-eography 

and  Statistics  at  the  American  Scientific  Congress  in 
'.Vashington  Tuesday ,"' according  to  the  V/ashington  Star  of  May  lU. 

"Once  such  an  area  starts  in  any  country,  he  said,  there  arc 
psychological  "barriers  against  self-core  "by  migration  to  richer  regions— 
tho_  attachment  to  homo,  the  cxtrcm.c  conservatism  of  rural  popula,tions 
and  the  sapping  of  vitality,  v:hi.ch  lowers  initiative.    Also,,  ho  said, 
the  population  soon  hecomes  so  poor  that  it  cannot  move  ani^'v/ay.  The 
romody  must  ho  constcait  national  surveys  to  detect  centers  of  under- 
population  and  over-population  and  State-fostered  migration  movements. 
In  addition,  Dr.  Simonson  stressed,  there  should  "be  international  and 
intercontinental  arrangements  for  large  migrations." 

Indiana  "Indiana.  Baltimore,  a  late-season,  medium-size,  red- 

Baltimore  fruited  main  crop  .tomato  variety,  used  almost  exclusively 

Tomato  to  plant  Indiana's  more  than  SO, 000  acres  of  cannery 

toma^toes  a.s  well  as  thousands  of  a.cres  elsewhere,  it  is 
a  product  of  twenty  years'   selection  and  "breeding  work  carried  on  "by 
Purdue  University,"  says  P.  C.  G-aylord,  assistant  chief  in  horticulture 
at  Purdue  in  the  Country  G-entleman  for  May.  .  . 

"Indiana  Baltimore  traces  its  ancestry  "back  to  '3-reater  Baltimore, 
a  standard  red-fruited,  late-cropping  variet.y.     To  begin  the  "breeding 
and  selection  program,   seed  of  this  variety  v;as  secured  from  the 
orginator.    Prom  a  twenty-acre  field,  a  single  plant  was  picked  to 
start  this  now-famous  variety.    Individual  selections  have  "been  ma.de 
each  year.    At  first,  individual  plants  v/ero  used,  "but  nov;  individual 
fruits  are  used.    Thousands  of  individual  selections  ho.ve  "been  made 
and  compared.  .  .In  the  past  twenty  years,   over  a  thousand  strains  and 
varieties  have  "been  compared  v/ith  Indiana  Baltimore.    Por  Corn  Belt 
conditions,  none  has  yet  "been  found  that  compares  in  vigor,  yield  and 
quality  to  Indiana  Baltimore . " 

Tim'ber  Stands  Porest  stands  in  the  South  are  only  one-ha.lf  to  one- 

Understocked      fourth  stocked,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Porest 

In  South  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Compilation  of 

data  "based  on  field  surveys  in  1932-193^  indicates  that 
frequent  fires  and  indifferent  treatment  of  the  forest  resouJ*ces  have 
resulted  in  reduced  and  poorly  growing  stands  throughout  the  commercial 
timber  belt  of  the  most  southern  states.     The  southern  field  survey, 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  nationwide  Porest  Survey  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Porest  Service,   covered  nearly  210  million  acres  in 
portions  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  all  of  G-eorgia, 
Plorida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.     (Press  Release). 
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Difficult  to  Dr.  William  T,  Hajn,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Measure  Cotton       Economics,  is  author  of  a  paper,  "The  Impact  of  Indus- 
Belt  Programs         trial,  Labor  and  Agricultural  Control  Policies  Upon 

Farm  Lao or,"  read  recently  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Rural  Sociological  Society  and  the  American  F'rm  Economic  Association 
at  Philadelphia.     The  pa,per,  reported  in  PurpJ  Sociology,  says,  in  con- 
clusion: 

"It  has.. ."been  impossible  to  measure  v/ith  the  data  at  hand  the 
■   precise  effects  of  the  agricultura.1  programs  upon  farm  labor  in  the 
Cotton  Belt,  as  elsewhere.    However,  the  nature  of  their  impact  is 
clear.    The  foregoing  will  serve  as  a  sketch  of  the  economic  and  tech«- 
nological  environment  in  which  the  agricultural  programs  must  oporf>.te 
and  of  the  changes  affecting  farm  Ir^or  to  v/hich  they  will  inevitably 
contribute.    In  the  South,  mechanization  is  likely  to  continue.  Present 
prospects  in  the  domestic  and  export  market  for  cotton  hold  little 
promise  of  any  immediate  return  to  a  forty-million  acre  crop.  Eeduction 
of  the  number  of  tenants  and  wp^-e-hands,  under  these  circumstances,  seems 
inevitable.    Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  we  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  situation  in  which  farm  IrJbor  lacks  access  to  industrial 
opportunity.    To  the  failure  of  industrial  production  to  expand,  the 
control  policies  of  industry  and  of  labor  rare  contributing.    The  a.gri- 
cultural  policies,  on  the  other  hand,  v;ith  their  necessary  emphasis 
upon  control  of  production,  cannot  offer  avenues  of  escape.     In  the 
meanwhile,  a  population  increase  since  193^       some  six  million  souls 
adds  to  the  difficulties." 

Soil  5rosion  "Soil  erosion  is  costing  the  farmers  of  the  United 

Costs  Yearly  States  a  minimum  of  $U00,000,000  a  year,  Hugh  H. 

$400, OOP, OOP  Bennett,  chief  of  Soil  Conservation,  told  delegates 

to  the  Science  Congress  in  V/ashington  Wednesday," 
according  to  the  Washington  Star  of  May  15.     "Even  now,  he  said,  approx- 
imately 50'^»000  acres  a  year  are  being  ruined  so  that  they  are  of  no 
value  for  agriculture.     In  a  century,  m.ore  than  1,  PPP,  PPP,  PPP  acres,  or 
half  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States,  ha.ve  been  ruined." 

Duluth,  Named  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  has 

For  Food  announced  that  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  for  distributing 

Stamp  Plan  surplus  agricultural  commodities  will  be  extended  to 

Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  the  rc-st  of  St.  Louis  County. 
Duluth  is  the  S2nd  designation  for  the  Food  Stam/p  Plan,  which  is  now 
operating  in  7I  areas.     Selection  of  the  Duluth  a.rea  for  Stamp  Plan 
operation  followed  conferences  there  between  officials  of  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corpora.tion.,  and  local  public  officia.ls,  welfare 
officials,  and  business  and  banking  rcprcsenta.tives  who  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  admiinist ration  of  the  prograjn.     (Press  P-elease). 
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Calif.  Urges  "Calif  orni^?.' s  migrant  _  lal:  or  pro'clem  is  not.  solving 

o-point  Migrant    itself,"  reports  Business  '"Jeek  for  May  11.  "Dtiring 
Worker  Program     March,  5>007  unemployed  persons  .trekked  into  the  state 

compared  with  3>T90  in  March  of  1939*  first  throe 

months  of  ig^lO  sav;  11,210  migrants  enter  the  state,  an  increase  of  18 
percent  over'  the  same  period  last  year.     Confronting  such  fo.cts,  Cali- 
fornia Dusinoss  last  week  finally  issued  its  o\m  documented  appraisal 
of  the  situation — a  report  v/hich  had  "been  v/ide3/y  heralded  as  the  staters 
ansv/er  to  John  Steinheck' s  ^G-rapes  of  Wrath.*     The  State  Chamher  of 
Commerce  made  puhlic  the  conclusions  dravm  from  a  survey  "by  its  Migrant 
Committee,  following  lines  previously  charted." 

The  report  proposes  the  follovdng  "six-point  prograjn"  which  is  im- 
portant 'because  it  will  do  the  "basis  of  .action  Dy  the  state  chojn"bor: 
(1)  Cut-migration  should  "bo  rct'irdcd  v/ith  Federal  aided  rohahilitation 
progrrijiis  in  oacli  distrossod  Gtato.    (2)  Tarn  Security  Administration 
migratory  la"bor  c^T-ips  should  bb  continued  .as  an  energoncy  measure,  (3) 
Earners  should  develop  porn-^jiont  housing  facilities  on  their  ovm  land 
for  migrant  families.    The  govoriinvSnt  eight  possi"bl5"  help  in  financing 
these  facilities,     (k)  State  Smplo77me?it  Service  should  "be  re-organized 
to  "better  serve  California's  needs.     (5)  I'armers  should  "stop  unsoimd 
employment  and  la"bor  practices  in  Arizona."    According  to  the  Cham"ber*  s 
survey,  cotton  pickers  are  lured  with  advert isments  to  Arizona  and, 
v/hen  the  season  ends,  are  shunted  over  the  California  "border,    (6)  The 
ChDm"ber  should  support  the  Tolan  Resolution  (H.H.  63)  to  investigate 
interstate  migration  on.d  urge  the  ITational  Resources  Planning  Board  to 
study  rc-ostn^blishmcnt  of  migrants  in  states  of  origin, 

'Horiberi  May  "Beri^oeri,  ancient  disease  of  the  Orient  and 

Be  Caused  5y  comiaonly  associated  v/ith  the  eating  of  polished  rice, 

Al c ohol ^ — V/e i s s      flourishes  in  ATierica  and  other  Occidental  nations  and 

may  "be  caused  "by  quantity  consumption  of  alcoholic 
"beverages,  Dr.  Soma  V/eiss,  a  H-arvard  Medicc^l  School  scientist,  told  the 
'eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  in  Vfashington  Monday,"  says  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  ik, 

"3eri"beri  is  manifested,  Doctor  Weiss  said,  by  sv/elling  of  the 
limbs,  increase  of  the  rate  of  heart  beat  and  the  ultimate  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  a  speedy  gain  in  vreight  of  from  tliirty  to  forty  pounds 
and  m.ulti}ple  neuritis.    The  disease  is  quite  common,  he  said,  ?jnong 
alcoholics,  ■  whose  consimiption  of  intoxicants  provides  thorn  i/ith  an 
abundance  of '.calories  and  fattens  them  without  giving  necessary  vitojnins. 
Similarly,  the  diets  of  lov;-income  groups  in  the  Ariericas,  ch-^racterized 
by  large  ojnounts  of  bread  and.  poto.toes,  fail  to  provide  sufficient 
vitcjnins  ^nd  tend  to  establish  predispositions  to  the  disease.  Relief 
and  cure  of  sufferers,  he  said,  was  effected  by  administra,tion  of 
thinjnin."  - 
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CHICAGO,  DULUTH  "The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Sunday  pegged  grain 

KAITSAS  CITY  MD  prices  to  halt  the  plunge  that  sent  v/heat  do\m  ahout 
OTHERS. P3G-  VJHEAT      thirty  cents  in  six  days  as  German  armies  crashed 

through  defense  lines  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France, 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  May  20.    "Similar  actions,  it  hecame  known 
in  Chicago  later,  were  taken  in  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 
St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  directors  are  to  meet  Monday  to  consider 
pegging  the  mill-feed  futures  market.    In  an  emergency  move  with  few 
precedents,  the  Chicago  market  acted  at  the  Governmont's  request  to 
stop  the  fall,  which  ha.s  reduced  the  potential  market  value  of  this 
year's  wheat  crop  around  $200,000,000." 


DECLIIIS  I  IT  "The  sharp  declines  in  agricultural  prices  last 

PRICES  THREAT         week  threaten  to  reduce  farmers'  cash  incomes  "below 
TO  FARIvI  INCOME       a  year  ago  for  the  next  few  months,"  according  to  the 

Business  Outlook  in  the  Hew  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  May  20,  "However,  "because  of  the  Government  loans  on  crops  avail- 
a"ble,  the  decline  should  not  exceed  five  percent  or  so.  The  winter 
v/heat  crop  will  "be  some  100,000,000  "bushels  smaller  than  last  year. 
Futures  quotations  on  new  crop  v/heat  arc  slightly  higher  than  in  1939* 
The  fifteen  x^crccnt  decline  in  output  v/ill  thus  reduce  farmers'  income 
from  this  source  a'bout  ten  percent  from  a.  year  ago,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment takes  additional  measures  to  sustain  farm  income," 


FARM  LABOR  "'Paradoxically,  hired  farm  laborers  are  steadily 

INCREASES  AS      increasing  in  the  corn  belt  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
DEMiAND  DROPS      labor  requirements  are  just  as  steadily  declining,'  Pro- 
fessor Ray  VJakeley  of  the  University  of  Iowa  testified 
before  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  Friday,"  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  IS.    -"There  had  been  no  appreciable  decrease  in  farm  pop- 
ulation in  Iowa  in  the  last  eight  years,  he  added,  ascribing  this  to 
the  increase  in  agricultural  income  rather  than  to  a  shortage  of  jobs 
in  industry,     Sherman  E.  Johnson  and  R.  S.  Kifer  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
m.ent  of  Agriculture,  predicted  displacement  of  350,000  to  U00,000  workers 
in  agriculture  in  the  next  ten  years.    They  cited  reports  indicating 
that  the  average  number  of  such  v/orkers  was  5^'+^»000  less  in  1939  "than 
in  1930  and  the  average  number  of  such  hired  workers  371>000  less." 
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'Cotton  Stamp  "Evidence  from  all  those  directly  concerned  with 

Working  V/ell  the  cotton  stajnp  experiment  is  that  it  is  working  well 
in  Beginning'        in  its  initial  stages,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  for  Mayl5.     "Purchasers  and 
recipients  of  the  stamps  are  naturally  pleased,  hut  the  merchants  v/ould 
not  be  gratified  unless  they  v/ore  ahlc  to  see  sound  "business  in  the 
movomont.    It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  all  the  elements  involved  in  the 
operations  of  the  cotton  stamp  plan  will  be  meticulously  careful  to 
observe  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  rules  and  regulations  so  that 
the  program  may  be  given  an  utterly  honest  test.    It  has  splendid  po- 
tentialities without  question,  and  if  Memphis  can  prove  its  benefits 
and  feasibility,  it  will  probably  be  erqpandod  until  it  becomes  a  major 
factor,  in  reducing  cotton  surplus  and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
needy  in  a  constructive  manner." 

Spociation  "A  new,  informal  organization,  the  Society  for  the 

Study  Unit         Study  of  Speciation,  is  in  the  process  of  formation, 
is  Porming       .  with  Professor  Alfred  E.  Emerson  of  the  University  of 

Chicago  serving  as  secretary,  and  an  executive  committee 
representing  a  number  of  other  leading  scientific  institutions,"  says 
the  Science  Hews  Letter  for  May  18.     "Object  of  the  new  association 
will,  be  the  study  of  the  origins  of  species  and  races  as  a  dynajnic 
process.    Scientists  interested  include  anthropologists  a.s  well  as 
zoologists,  botanists  and  bacteriologists.    Approaches  to  problems 
range  from  the  study  of  specific  and  racial  classification  systems  to 
life  processes  manifested  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  physiological 
laboratory." 

New  Approach  Modern  Medicine ' for  May  reports  the  following  new 

To  Treating       fact  presiented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
■Tuberculosis      Society  in  Cincinnati  last  month;     "A  combination  of 

dinitrophenol  and  sulfanilamide  has  been  used  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs.    As  reported  by  N.  L.  Howard 
and  E.  C,  Link  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  all  experimental  animals  treated 
with  this  combination  survived  from  five  to  fifteen  months  after  in- 
fection with  tuberculosis  bacilli.    The  use  of  dinitrophenol  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  some  chemical  is  necessary  to  penetrate  the  cap- 
sule of  the  tuberculosis  bacilli  so  that  the  sulfanilamide  may  exert 
a  bacteriostatic  or  bactericidal  effect." 

U,S,  Commerce  "The  Commerce  Department  expressed  opj^osition  to 

Opposes  Chain         the  Patman  chain  store  tax  bill  Friday,  contending 
Store  Tax  Bill        that  it  would  add  new  burdens  to  business..."  says  the 

V/ashington  Post  for  May  IS.     "Edv/ard  J.  Noble,  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Doughton  (Dem.)  of  the 
House  I7ays  and  Means  Comnittoo,  said  that  the  bill  v/as  not  favored  by 
farmers,  consumers  or  'any  substantial  group  of  fair-minded  business 
men.'" 
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Plains  Haze  "The  visibility  of  smoke  of  forest  fires  must 

Meter  Moas^ares  "be  considered  in  planning  fire  detection  systems  and  ' 
Forest  ?ires  in  directing  the  activities  of  a  detection  force..." 

says  the  Jo^irnal  of  Forestry  for  May.     "The  Plains 
haze  meter  was  designed  to  measure  the  visibility  of  distance  of  small 
smokes  v/hero  country  is  flat  or  rolling.     This  instrument  utilizes 
dark  targets  relatively  close  to  the  observer,   such  as  the  shaded  sides 
of  clumps  of  trees  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  or  dark  wooded  slopes  in 
slightly  rolling  country, .Without  changing  the  calibration  of  the  haze 
meter,  it  is  possible  to  construct  tables  giving  the  visual  range  of 
smokes  of  any  desired  size,  such  as  the  smoke  from  an  eighth-acre  fire, 
this  might  be  desirable  in  regions  where  the  initial  rate  of  spread  of 
fires  is  high  and  whore  different  detection  standards  prevail .. .The 
Plains  Ha.zo  motor  may  also  be  used  in  mountainous  regions..." 

New  Type  of  "A  new  type  of  seed  flat  designed  for  use  in  the 

Seed  Flat  For         home,  the  cold  frame,  the  hot  house,  out-of-doors,  or 
Use  in  Research      for  purposes  ox  research  in  the  laboratory,  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  by  a  seed  company, "  says 
Scientific  American  for  June.     "Measuring  12  by  lU  by  3  inches,  it  is 
made  of  rust-resisting  meta-1  and  employs  an  entirely  new  method  of 
watering  v;hich  allows  for  sub- irrigation  without  any  messy  leakage  of 
soil  or  disturbance  of  seed  or  seedlings, . .An  inner  plate  having  widened 
openings  at  each  end  and  perforations  in  the  corrugations  in  the  bottom, 
permits  wa.tcr  to  be  poured  in  c?,nd  seep  up  through  the  perforations 
right  to  the  surface  of  the  soil... Then  a  screw  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flat  is  withdravm  so  that  any  excess  wa.ter  may  be  removed.  Further 
watering  is  not  necessary  for  a  week  or  ten  days..,." 

Pork  Fxports  Although  United  States  exports  of  fresh  and  cured 

High  Jan-Feb,    pork  were  6.^  million  j)Ounds  in  the  first  3  months  of 
Low  For  March    19^»  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent  over  e:cports 

for  the  same  period  in  1939  (30  million  pounds),  they 
v/ere  only  5  million  pounds  in  March  of  this  year,  as  compared  to  11 
million  pounds  in  March,  1939 »  according  to  Saturday's  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  weekly  publication  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri** 
cultural  Relations.    These  figures  include  canned  pork  on  a-  dressed 
weight  basis,     (Press  Release) 

G-radual  Increase  Although  recent  developments  in  the  European 

In  Demand  For  V/ar  have  added  elements  of  uncertainty,  the  basic 
Farm  Products         outlook  still  is  for  gradual  improvement  over  the 

next  few  months  in  conditions  affecting  domestic 
demand  for  farm  products,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indicated 
Saturday  in  its  monthly  analysis  of  the  demand  and  price  situation. 
The  downward  trend  in  economic  conditions  affecting  domestic  consumer 
demand  for  farm  products  a^oparently  ended  in  April.    Industrial  activity 
turned  upward  in  the  first  part  of  May,  and  the  decline  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  appeared  to  be  about  over.       (Press  Release) 
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Wallace  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  V/allace  issued  a 

Statement  on      statement  today,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
Stgjiip  Plaxi         v/hich  the  food  stamp  program  v;as  started  in  Rochester, 

llev;  York,     Secretar^r  Wallace  said:     ",...TJp  to  Hay  1, 
19^0,  expenditures  for  surplus  foods  with  "blue  stamps  issued  hy  the 
Department  had  a  value  of  approximately  $10,^00,000,    Chviously,  there 
has  "been  very  little  effect  upon  farm  income  thus  far,  because  of  the 
cautious  ma,nncr  in  which  the  program  has  "been  expanded.    The  "butter 
.  expenditures  totaled  nearly  $2,000,000.    Participating  families  bought 
about  $1,900,000  v/orth  of  eggs.    Approximately  $1,700,000  was  used  for 
flour,  corn  meal  and  rice.    Ycgotablo  expenditures  ajnountcd  to  about 
$700,000.    Purchases  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  had  a  value  of  more  than 
$1,700,000.     Approximately  $2,500,000  v/orth  of  pork  and  pork  lard  has 
been  purchased.    These  total  expenditures  would  not  have  been  made  in 
the  absence  of  the  stamp  program. 

"In  the  local  areas  now  in  the  operation  under  the  stamp  plan, 
approximately  1,300,000  people  o.re  benefiting  directly  through  increased 
and  improved  diets.    During  March  and  April  about  $2,500,000  per  month 
of  added  food  value  v;as  plaxed  on  their  fajnily  dinner  tables.  Nearly 
a  thousand  communities  have  applied  for  the  stamp  plaii.     V/ithin  the 
next  few  months,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  food  stajnp  program  will  be 
extended  to  a  total  of  aoout  125  ^reas;  iDOssibly  I50  areas  if  sm.aller 
tov/ns  are  selected.     It  is  our  expectation  tha.t  this  expansion  v/ill 
result  in  additional  purchases  of  surplus  foods  through  blue  stamps 
alone,  ranging  from  $7,000,000  to  $9,000,000  per  month,  aiid  v;ill  directly 
benefit  about  U, 000, 000  consumers...."  (Press  Release) 

'  St  archie  ss'  According  to  the  Hew  York  Tim.es  of  May  17 »  G-eorge 

Potato  Prom       H.  'Chisholm,  hortic^Jlturist  and  superintendent  of  the 
Tomato  G-rai't      G-reystone  estate  of  the  late  Samuel  Untermyer,  has 

successfully  grafted  potato  and  tomato  plants  to  produce 
a  "topato,"  a  new  kind  of  starchless  potato  that  is  not  fattening. 

"In  addition  to  the  'topatoes'  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  plants 
like  ordinary  potatoes,"  says  the  Times,  "the  bushy  upper  grov/th  of  the 
plant  also  produces  tomatoes.     Although  they  v/ere  not  ripe  enough  to 
eat,,.it  was  suggested  that  the  tomatoes  on  the  upper  vine  might  absorb 
some  of  the  taste  of  the  pota.toes  on  the  roots.     'The  potatoes  grown  in 
this  manner  are  completely  starchless  ajid  are  the  first  of  their  kind 
ever  grown,'  Mr.  Chisholm  said..,." 

Life  Depends  "'The  well-being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree; 

On  Agriculture        agriculture  is  its  root,  manufacture  a:id  commerce  are 

its  branches  and  life;  if  the  root  is  injured,  the 
leaves  fall,  the  branches  break  away  and  the  tree  dies,'   said  Shonnung, 
Chinese  Emperor  and  inventor  of  agricultural  implements,  2800  B.C." 
(Canadian  Porest  and  Outdoors  for  May.) 
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='repared  in  the  Press  Service,  Cffice  of  Inf crmtion,  lU  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
tc  present  iteirs  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  a p-ri cultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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VETO  THREAT  ON  "Sharp  v;arning  that  President  Roosevelt  will  veto 

REI'IEV/AIj  op  GW"      any  suga/r  legislation  which  proposes  to  reimpose  re- 
SEORS  SUG-AR  LAV/      strictions  of  the  present  control  lav/  against-  imports 

of  refined  sugar  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  was  sound- 
ed Tuesday  "before  the  House  Rules  Committee  hy  Repr@sonta,tive  Cummings 
(Dom.  jColo.),  head  of  the  House  siogar  "bloc,"  says  the  ITcw  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  for  May  22, 

"Appearing  in  support  of  a  rule  which  wo'old  pave  the  way  for  early 
House  consideration  of  his  resolution  to  continue  the  1937  ^^-^  i'o^  sm- 
other year  without  restrictions  on  refined  sugar  v;hich  expired  with  the 
end  of  Pehruary,  Mr.  Crjnmings  declared  that  the  President  has  indicated 
clearly  that  ho  v/as  against  ronovral  of  the  restrictions  and  v;ould  reject 
the  continuing  resolution  if  included. 


SUBSTITUTE  ACT  "The  Jones--^'aieeler  farm  credit  hill,  center  of 

POR  JOInES-WIEELSR  sharp  controversy  for  three  months,  was  shelved  Tues- 
FARM  CREDIT  BILL       day  as  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  took  up  a 

substitute  measure  designed  to  aid  reduction  of  farm 
loan  interest  rates  within  the  framev/ork  of  the  present  Federal  Land 

Bank  System,"  says  the  Washington  Post  for  May  22,     "Only  surviving 
feature  of  the  original  "bill,  v/liich  was  hacked  by  Secretary  'iallace  and 
Parm  Credit  G-overnor  A,  G-.  Black,  is  the  provision  for  refinancing  land 
bank  bonds  nov/  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortage  Corporation. 


iqUO  BARLEY'  Loaiis  will  be  offered  on  barley  produced  in  I9U0, 

CROP  LOAIT  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  Tuesday,  The 

A1TN0UI\TCED  loan  vdll  be  available  to  any  producer  uhose  I9U0  total 

acreage  of  soil-depleting  crops  does  not  exceed  the  total 
soil-depleting  allotment  or  permitted  acreage  ests^blished  for  the  farm 
under  the  19UO  Agricultural  Conser\''ation  Program.     The  loans  will  be 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Barley  loan  rates  on  the  basis  of  farm  storage  will  be;     No.  1  at 
35  cents  a  bushel,  No,  2  at  3U  cents,  ITo.  3  at  32  cents.  No.  k  at  29 
cent  s,  and  No,  5  at  25  cents.    A  discount  of  2  cents  a  bushel  will  be 
made  for  mixed  barley.    Tough,   stained,  blighted,  smutty,  garlicky, 
weevily,  ergoty,  or  bleached  barley  will  not  be  eligible  for  loans. 
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Kansas  Fights  "Fifty*-six  thouscand  acres  of  "bindwoGd  '"bit  the  dust' 

Bindw^^d  on  Kansas  farms  last  year  in  one  of  the  grca^tost  noxious 

weed  "battles  ever  staged  in  any  state,"  says  the  Kansas 
Parmor  for  May  13,     "This  yea.r  the  program  v/ill  "be  stepped  up  25  percent 
in  an  effort  to  gain  more  of  a  strangle  hold  on  this  worst-of-all  crop- 
strangling  pest. 

"The  whole  bindw^td  picture,  as  presented  at  the  State  Bindweed 
Conference  at  Hays,  May  9  and  10,  is  not  anything  to  dismiss  lightly. 
Attending  this  meet  were  25b  registered  delegates  who  are  on  the  firing 
line  charged  with  putting  into  effect  the  Kansas  Noxious  Weed  Law  of 
1937«  •  "Ti^e^^e  is  plenty  to  do,     Ted  Yost,   state  weed  supervisor,  (said).,, 
that  3^>257  Kansas  farms  have  a  total  of  225,000  acres  of  "bindweed..." 

Twins  Raise  "With  the  growing  interest  in  the  science  of  live- 

Questions  In      stock  breeding  today  is  coming  an  increase  in  the  number 
Breeding  of  questions  pertainin^'^'  to  twinning,"  says  E.  J.  Perry, 

extension  dairyman  of  the  ITew  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
in  the  Country  G-entleman  for  Jvjlg, 

"There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  twinning  is  an  inherited  charac- 
ter, but  since  it  is  not  a  desirable  one  no  effort  has  been  made  to  breed 
for  it  in  cattle,    V/ith  sheep,  however,  progressive  ovAiers  have  selected 
for  it  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  been 
fixed  in  many  flocks.    Recent  figures  indicate  that  about  one  half  of 
one  percent  of  all  calves  a.re  twins.    In  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta.tion 
herd  the  percentage  of  twins  reached  S.SU,  thus  revealing  that  the  fac- 
tors for  twinning  wore  present  to  a  considerable  degree.    In  the  United 
States  twins  occur  more  frequently  in  the  dairy  breeds  than  in  the  beef 
breeds," 

Butt  erf  at  Su-periory  "Butterfat  has  something  that  other  fats  can- 

Scientists  State       not  claim  —  something  which  produces  better  grov/th 

and  better  health  than  other  fats  that  have  been 
tested,"  says  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  May.     "...Dr.  E.  B,  Hart  and 
fellow  scientists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  demonstrated  v/hat 
butterfat  can  do  that  other  fats  cannot  do,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to 
put  his  fingers  on  the  exact  ingredient  that  produces  these  results. 
Recent  exi:)eriment s  have  shovm  that  butterfat  is  a  better  food  than  cer- 
tain vegetable  oils  even  when  oils  were  supplemented  with  vitajnins 
found  in  butterfat,  according  to  the  National  Dairy  Council.  Animals 
v/ere  fed  skimmed  milk  with  a.dded  butterfat,  corn  oil,  coconut  oil, 

cottonseed  oil  or  soybean  oil.     Those  animals  on  butterfat  grew  better 
and  produced  more  and  healthier  young..  »This  nev/ly  discovered  attribute 
to  butterfat  a^dds  one  more  factor  ta  the  a.lready  great  contributions 
of  this  dairy  product.    It  is  the  only  food  fat  in  which  the  important 
vitamin  A  occurs  in  significant  amounts, ,." 
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AAA  Points  Out.  •    /The  Agricultural.  Adjustment  Administration  Tues- 

New  Pac/bors  in       day  informed  flue-cured  tolDacco  farmers  of  some  new 
Tolpacco  Market       factors  in  the  toDacco.  situation  which  v;ill  hp:ve  a 

"bearing  on  the  ram'li^eting.  of  the  19^40  crop.    In  a  letter 
from  Vif.  G-,  Tinn,  Director  of  the  AAA  East  Central  Division,  addressed  to 
county  and  community  AAA  committeemen  in  the  "bright  to"bacco  area,  the 

■AAA  informed  the  famei^s  of  these  recent  developments: 

(1)  The  British  import  duty  on  tqhacco  recently  was  increased  for 
the  third  time  in  a  year.    It  nov;  roprosonts  a  tax  of  about  IS  cents 
•per  package  of  20  cigarettes,  v/hich  may  "be  so  high  as  to  retard  con- 
stimption.    In  193S-39*  British  imports  of  J'lr.ierican  flue-cured  to"bacco 
were  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire. I93S  crop.    (2)  Less  than  a 
million  pomxds  have  "been  moved  from  the  175  million  pounds  of  the  1939 
crop  held  under  the  purchase  and  loan  arrangeaents  for  the  British  trade, 
"The- British  option  on  this  tohacco  extends  until  July  1,  19^1*  ,  (3) 
'■•Although  the  lower  grs.des  of  to"bacco  from  the  1939  '-''^^op  have  -"been  rather 
fully; ah sor"bed  "by  the  trade,  partly  "because  of  the  short  ■  Chinese  crop, 
a  lai;'ge  quantity  of  the  hatter  grades  has  not  yet  moved.    The  surplus 
fr'oai  the  huge  1939  and  earlier  crops  is  the  largest  on  record. 

Power  Ilsed  for  "Power  farming  has  oecomo  so  much  a  part  of  the 

Sheep  Dipping       agricultural  picture  tha.t  it  now  extends  to  di^jping 

sheep,"  says  A.  J,  Patch,  agricLilt viral  editor  at  Ohio 
State  University,  in-  the  Countr2^  G-entlomaji  for  June,     "Porta"ble  dipping 
equipment  operated  on  a  custom  hasis  has  replaced  nearly  all  other  moans 
of  controlling  external  iDarasites  of  sheep  in  Ohio,    Clinton  County?'  has 
thirteen  sheep-dix^ping  rings  made  up  of  groups  of  farmers  owning  cage 
and  sv/eep  equipment  fo.r  dipping  their  flocks,  "but  almost  every  one  of 

those  flocks  v/as   dipping  in  a  portable  custom  outfit  in  1939*  Twenty 
•  custom  outfits  .wore  operating  in  the  sta/bo  last  year,  and  at  least 
125 » 000  sheep  wore  dipped.. 

•  "L.  K.  Bear,  animal  husbandry  specialist,  Ohio  State,  says  the 
dipping  outfits  show  every  kind  of  engineering  ingenuity,  as  many  of 
th^m  were  built  from  plans  furnished  by  their  owners.    One  man,  a  small 
operator,  designed  a  unit  so  comxDact  that  it  was  bought  for  commercial 
manuf acture, ,  .All  operators  are  using  011  axscnical  which  controls  pa.rr^ 
sites  with  one  dipx)ing," 

Ask  Bids  on         .  .     Bids  for  all  or  part  of  a  half  billion  feet  of 
Salvaged  :  hurricane- salvaged  lumber  have. been  requested  in  adver- 

Lumber  tisements  issued  by  the  Northeastern  Timber 'SaJ-vago 

Administration.    The  bids  must  be.  received  by  tv/o  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  first  .at  the  Administration  Offices,  II5 

Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,     The  Eimber  Salvage  Adjninistra- 
tion  was  organized  under  the  Federal  Surplus  ComiTiodities  Corporation 
following  the  I93S  hurricane,  and  is  administered  by  the  J'orest  Service, 
U,  S.  Department • of  Agriculture,    The  lumber  specified  consists  of  ap- 
proximately QS  percent  white  pine  and  two  percent  red  or  Horway  pine 
located  at  3^!0  storage  sites  in  the  six  I\few  England  States, 
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Springfield  Secretary  of  Agric^olture  Henry  A,  Wallace  today 

To  G-et  Cotton  announced  the  designation  of  Springfield,  Massachusett 
Stamp  Plan  as  the  second  city  in  which  the  Cotton  Stamp  program 

to  move  surplus  cotton  goods  to  public  assistance 
families  through  normal  cha-nnels  of  trade  will  "bo  tried  out.  Actual 
operation  of  the  program  is  expected  to  "begin  in  a'bout  3O  days.  The 
Cotton  Stamp  program  alreadj^    is  in  operation  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
first  city  to  he  designated. 

Weather  The  v/eekly  weather  and  crop  "bulletin  says  that 

Conditions  "In  general,  soil  moisture  is  sufficient  for  present 

needs  throughout  most  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
though. in  South  Dakota,  where  the  soil  has  formed  a  hard,  dry  crust, 
rains  would  "be  helpful.    Additional  moisture  is  needed  in  most  of 
Ue"braska,  hut  Kansas  had  too  much  rain  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State 

"The  South  is  rather  "badly  in  need  of  moisture,  especially  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.    The  States  from  North  Carolina  to  Alahama  had 
less  than  normal  rainfall  during  the  month  of  April,  and  May,  so  far, 
has  "been  outs tandinglj^  dry,  having  had  generally  less  than  half  the 
normal.    May  has  "been  much  drier  than  normal  also  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  "but  Kansas  and  portions  of  the  adjoining  States  have  had  more 
than  normal.    West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  high  temperatures  and  prac- 
tically an  entire  a"bsonce  bf  rainfall  resulted  in  rapid  evaporation  and 
the  top  soil  needs  moisture  in  many  placeso.. 

"In  the  Spring  Wheat  Belt  conditions  were  generally  favorable,  with 
moisture  ample  practically  everywhere,  except  that  in  South  Dakota  the 
dry,  crusted  topsoil  is  retarding  germination  of  some  late-seeded  grain. 
Seeding  has  been  about  completed  generally." 

Cross  Breeding  "Rhode  Island  Red  males  from  a  poorogg  produc- 

Lowers  Chicken       tion  strain  were  crossed  with  Barred' Rock  females  of 
Mortality  Rate       a  good  egg  production  strain  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  for  three  years,  193^- 
193^1  inclusive,"  reports  Poultry  Digest  for  May.     "Results  of  this 
cross. show  that  crossbred  pullets  were  heavier  than  either  of  the 
standard  breeds  at  10  and  12  weeks  of  age.     On  the  basis  of  a  three- 
year  average,   the  crossbrcds  were  intermediate  between  the  Barred  Rocks 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  body  weight  at  2h  weeks* 

"Mortality  up  to  2U  weeks  of  age  averaged  9*9  percent  for  cross- 
brcds, 17.^  for  Barred  Rocks  and  12.9  percent  for  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
On  the  average  for  the  three-year  period,  the  hybrids  produced  127  eggs 
per  bird,  compared  with  I7I  eggs  per  bird  for  Barred  Rocks  and  108  eggs 
per  bird  for  Rhode  Island-Reds...." 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inf orniation,  U,  S,  Department  of  Vriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers,  Vierws 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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OFJIIN  PRICE  "Despite  the  fact  that  Monday's  rally  in  comir.odity 

PEGJ^ifiSTS  futures  markets  under  the  leader shixj  01  wheat  v/as  at 

OPPOSITIOIT         least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  minimiim  prices  on 

grain  futures  were  set  ovor  the  wook-vond,  grain  circles, 
both  in  Nev/  York  and  Chicago,  wore  emphatic  Monday  in  opposing  this 
method  of  market  stabilization,  cdoptcd  by  the  grain  futures  exchange 
at  the  'roq_uest'   of  the  Soc::otDX-\'  of  Agriculture,"  says  the  How  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  Hay  21. 

"Leading  gri-in  houses, .  .pointed  out...  that  much  of  Monday's  b^iying 
may  have  been  unc.cr  the  false  ac- sumption  that  an  absolute  bottom  has 
now  been  pla.ced  vjider  the  grain  market s. .  .Most  immediate  concern  was 
felt  over  the  possibility,  hov/ever,  that  in  case  of  the  decline  longs 
may  find  themselves  conplotolj-  'locked  in'  without  possibility  of  get- 
ting out  of  their  commitments." 

13 UO  WHEAT  A  wheat  loan  program  v;ith  average  loan  values  to 

LCM  PRCCtRAI^I  prod-ucers  at  about  oh  cents  a  bushel  was  announced  Mon- 
IS  APPROYED        day  for  the  IS'^-'O  crop  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  loan,  v/hich  v;as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  President,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  1939  program. 

The  announcement  of  the  loan  follows  a  v;eek  of  sharp  decline  in 
v/heat  prices.    Department  officials  pointed  out  that  announcement  of 
the  loan  at  aji  avorago  rate  of  oh  cents  a.  bushel  means  that  with  19^0 
conservation  and  parity  pa^^ncnts  of  19  cents  a  bushel  added,  wheat 
farmers  cooperating  in  the  AAA  prograjn  arc  assured,  on  the  average, 
of  a  return  of  at  least  33  cents  a  bushel  at  the  farm,  regardless  of 
market  prices. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  loan  values  on  wheat  in  the  soft  red 
winter  wheat  region  is  the  only  important  change  in  the  new  program. 
This  increase  was  ma.de  on  the  basis  of  experience  which  indicated 
that  previous  loan  values  in  tha.t  area  were  too  low  a^s  compared  with 
normal  market  relationships.     The  protein  premium  schedule  is  the  same 
as  last  year..  .  The  average  loan  value  of  6^  cents  is  about  57  percent 
of  the  parity  price,  v/hich  on  April  I3,  v/as  $1.13.    The  I939  loan 
values  averaged  63  cents.      (Press  Rolease) 
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Wallace  Backing  "Secretary  Wallace  is  iDacking  a  move  to  luring 

10,000  Farmer         the  more  than  10,000  farmer  co-operatives  under  the 
Co-operatives         G-overnmsnt' s  v;ing, "  says  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  for  May  20.     "The  G-cvernment  would  not  exer- 
cise control  the  administrative  affairs  of  these  co-operatives,  would 
extend  additional  financial  aid  and  advice,  according  to  plans  heing 
considered  "by  agricultural  officials.    The  farmer  co-operative  movement 
is  not  new  in  the  United  States,  hut  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
yeaTs,    Last  year  these  co-operatives  handled  products  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000... 

"Wallace  has  endorsed  a  "bill  "by  Senator  Capper  (Rep.,Kans.)  to 
create  a  Division  of  Go-operatives  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
The  division  would  serve  as  the  central  agency  for  co-ordinating  present 
G-overnment  aid  to  co-operatives  and  for  the  extending  of  additional 
assistance.    Such  a  division,  V/allace  explained,  would  '  enahlo  us  to 
focus  our  thinking  and  planning  dynamically  on  the  co- operative  method 
and  mnlcG,  I  am  sure,  truly  significrnt  contrihutions  in  this  whole 
field. »"  V 

i 

Bran  Beats  "Gathered  at  Hays  for  the  27th  annual  Cattle- 

Cottonseed  Meal         mean's  Roundup,  April  27 »  several  hundred  Kansans 
Por  Cattle  Feeding    heard  hov/  $22  worth  of  wheat  "bran  made  as  many 

pounds  of  "beef  as  $37«50  v;orth  of  cottonseed  meal," 
according  to  the  Kansas  Farmer  for  May  loc     "Reporting  on  results  of 
cattle  feeding  tests  at  the  Hays  Agricultural  Station,  Dr.  C.  W.  McCamp- 
hell  told  that  t:jo  rjounds  of  wheat  "bran  hrad  proved  equal  to  one  pound 
of  cottonseed  meal  as  protein  supplement  in  feeding  stock  calves.... 
Bran  will  he  the  most  economical  gain  producer  just  as  long  as  the  price 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal. . .Doctor  McCamphell  ex-  ^ 
plained  that  the  protein  prohlem  is  the  most  important  prohlem  confront- 
ing Kansas  cattlemen  of  toda:^.    He  declared  feeders  who  neglect  to  pro-- 
vide  necessary  protein  roh  themselves  of  considcrahlo  not  return." 

New,  Individual  "A  new  individual  "baking  squash  of  attractive  | 
Baking  Squash         appearance  and  high  quality  has  "been  introduced  hy 

the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  G-eneva  under 

the  name  of  G-oneva  Delicata, "  says  J.  D.  Luckett,  agricultural  editor,  i 

New  York  State  Experimental  Station,  in  the  Country  G-entleman  for  June.  :| 

"The  new  squash  appears  to  "be  mosaic  rosistaiit  and  is  expected  to  j 

sell  readily  at  the  roadside  stand.    The  fruit  of  Geneva  Delicata  matures  \ 

at  ahout  the  same  time  as  Ta"ble  Queen.    It  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with  j 

shallov/  grooves,  and  averages  S  to  9  inches  long  and  3s  "^^  inches  in  I 
diameter. .  .The  fruits  keep  well  in  storage  and  do  not  seem  to  "bo  as 

susceptihle  to  storage  decay  as  do  winter  squash...."  fl 
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Retail  Prices  '     In  the  -Ajnerican  Millt  Roviov;  for  May,  Dr.-  C.- 

of  ?luid  Milk       Pierce,  Processor  of  Agric-altural  Economics  at  Peim- 

vs  Evaporated       sylvania  State  College  discusses  the  relationship  of 

the  retail  prices  of  fluid  milk  to  the  mounting  sales 
of  evaporated  milk  throughout  the-  coiantrv.    IDoctor  Pierce  sa.ys,  in  part: 
"ITearly  everyone  interested'  in  the  dairy  industry  is  av/are  of  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  use  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  United  States.    In  I92S  the 
average  per  capita  use  ot  evaporated  milk  in  the  United  States  amoimted 
to  slightlj^- more  than  ten  cans  annually.    Each  yeaj*  after  192S,  vdth  the 
exception  of  193^»  ^'^^  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  evaporated  milk 
increased.     In  1939         ^J-se  v;as  l6^  cans  per  person,  an  increase  of  more 
than  fifty  percent  from  the  I92S  level.    At  present  evaporated  milk 
represents  approximo.toly  ono-tenth  of  the  total  use  of  evaporated  and 
fresh  milk  in  the  united  States... 

"During  the  thirties  v/hen  evaporated  milk  consumption  was  increasing 
steadily,  the  spread  hetv/een  the  retail  prices  of  fresh  and  evaporated 
milk  was  gradually  widening.     Considering  average  retail  prices  in  51 
cities  as  compiled  hy  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics,  l.U  cans 
of  evaporated  milk  could  "be  purchased  for  the  price  of  one  quart  of 
fresh  milk  in  I92S.    In  1939      quart  of  fresh  milk  cost  consumers  as 
much  as  1.8  cans  of  evaporated  milk,  ..The  only  logical  conclusion  is 
that  an  adjustment  will  have- to  he  made  in  "both  the  farm  price  and  the 
distrihutors'  margin  if  fresh  milk  is  to  compete  successfully  v/ith 
evaporated  milk...,"  • 

O'Neal  Assures  "President  Roosevelt  Saturday  was  assured  the 

Pai^mers  Will  support  of  farmers  in  amending  lav/  or  forming  a  coa- 

Back  Roosevelt      lition  government  if  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of 

the  United  States,"  says  the  Hew  York  Times  of  May  I9. 
"Edv/ard  A.  O'Neal,  president  01  the  ^Imerican  Farm  Bureau  Pedera.tion, 
telegraphed  him  as  follows:     'In  this  dark  ^nd  tragic  hour  v/hen  our 
very  civilization  and  our  Christinn  democracies  a.re  in  Jeopardy  I  am 
sure  that  yoii  •?aid  the  Congress  can  depend  on  American  faxmors  to  sup- 
port you  in  Qvory  essential  measure,  effort  or  amendment  to  present 
law  and  in  the  organization  of  &  coalition  e:overnment  if  necessary  to 
insure  the  safety  ajid  security  of  the  ALierican  people.'" 

Cotton  M3kes  "By  using  cotton  in  a  nev;  plyhoard,,  a  Seattle 

Plyhoard  Many         firm  has  developed  a  "board  four  to  thirty  times 

Times  Stronger        stronger  than  ordinary  v/allhoards,  the  National  Cotton 

Council  reports  in  Memphis,"  according  to  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  of  May  17.     "The  new  plyhoa^rd  has  more  fire,  resistance, 
and  call  he  r)ainted  or  papered  without  the  customary  plastering  required 
"by  ordinary  plyhoard,  the  council  said.     In  the  process,  cotton  covers 
the  plyhoard.    The  S-eattle  firm  is  turning  out  the  new  hoards  in  full 
wall  sizes, " 
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JonGs  Asks  "An  amendment  to  'recapture'  an  additional 

$100,000,000  of      $100,000,000  from  the  federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
Parn  Mortgage         ration  and  there"by  complete  the  President' s  plan  to 

obtain  $700,000,000  from  various  G-overnment  agencies 
was  offered  Monday  "by  Jesse  11.  Jones,  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  "be- 
.  fore  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,"  according  to  the  ITew 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Ma,y  21.     "The  committee, took  no  action  on  the 
Jones  proposal,  e  .In  addition  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  to 
recapture  the  $100,000,000  for  the  account  of  the  treasury,  he  also 
proposed  that  the  HFC  be  given  power  to  make  loans  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  expand  its  rural  rehabilitation  program.  The 
amendment  proposes  tha.t  the  PlFC  take  chattel  mortgages  which  had  been 
put  up  as  collateral  for  farm  rehabilitation  loans." 

Plowing  Under  In  dji  article ,  "How  Shall  V/e  Fertilize  Yege- 

Fertilizers  G-ive        table  Crops?"  in  the  American  Fertilizer  for  May 
Better  Yields  11,  Victor  A.  Tiedjens  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 

ment Sta.tion,  Hew  Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey,  says,  in 
part;     "Results  from  investigations  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
a.pplying  fertilizer  for  rov;  crops  during  the  past  season  on  seventeen 
vogctablc  farms  indicate  in  each  case  tha.t  plov.dng  under  chemical  fertil- 
izers gave  as  good  or  bettor  yields  than  the  growers'  methods,  which 
consisted  of  either  row,  side- dressing,  broadcasting,  or  combinations 
of  several  methods.    These  tests  v/orc  made  -on  light  to  medium  heavy 
soils  v;hich  were  fair  to  good  for  lime  and  pH.    The  biggest  yields  of 
tomatoes  on  fertilizer  plots  at  the  ITew  Jersey  ej^roerimental  farm  during 
the  past  three  growing  seasons  were  obtained  where  two-thirds  to  all 
of  the  fertilizer  was  broadcast  before  the  ground  was  pi  ov/e  d» .  .Broad- 
casting all  the  fertilizer  after  plowing  or  half  of  it  and  applying  the 
remainder  as  two  side-dressings,  or  placing  the  superphosphate  under 
the  row  and  a^t)lying  the  nitrogen  and  potash  as  side-dressing  fell 
short  of  the  highest  yield  by  one  to  three  tons." 

New  Water  in  In  an  article  "ITev;  Water  in  New  Mexico"  in  V/estern 

l\Iev7  Mexico         Farm  Life,  Stu  Morrison  says,  in  part:     "If  you  had  ever 

climbed  to  the  top  of  a  windmill,  and  v/ith  hands  blis* 
tered  and  raw  from  the  effort,  turned  the  vanes  by  hand,  hour  after 
hour,  that  ^^-our  cattle  might  not  die  of  thirst  during  the  drought,  you'd 
appreciate  the  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm  v;ith  v/hich  the  farmers  of  Quay 
County,  New  Mexico,  are  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  $6,665,000  Tucumr- 
cari  Irrigation  Project,  now  being  constructed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Bureau  of  Reclamation.    Forty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  will  bo 
irrigated  by  water  from  the  recently  completed  Conchas  Dam.    This  dam, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $l6,lSo,000  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  located  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Canadian  and  Conchas  Rivers. . .Conchas  Dam  backs 
the  two  rivers  up  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  •  .Under  the  G-overnment 
terms,  a  single  man  may  not  own  more  thaji  IbO  acres  (of  the  irrigated 
land).    A  married  maJL  is  permitted  to  own  320  acres...." 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  I'ffice  of  Infcrmtion,  ^J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
tc  present  iteips  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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LOM  OH  19 Uo  The  Derjartment  of  Agriculture  announced  I'/ednesday 

RYE  CRQF  that  a  loan  on  the  I9U0  rye  crop  will  be  available  to 

ALfi'IOMCBD  producers  cooperating  in  the  AAA  ?arm  Program  in  the 

major  rye-producing  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  I^orth  Dakota,  So\ith  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
The  loan  v;ill  be  available  on  f arnv-stored  rye  grading  iTo.  2  or  better 
or  grading  No.  3  solely  on  the  basis  of  test  weight.    The  loan  weight, 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  will  vary  with  the  IQ^KD  loan  rate  for  No.  2 
Hard  v;inter  v/heat.    Also  as  under  the  1939  loa"i  prograjn,  the  rye  loan 
rate  for  any  area  vdll  be  22  cents  less  than  the  applicable  I9U0  wheat 
loan  rate,  but  not  more  than  3^  cents  per  bushel.    This  will  be  the 
second  successive  year  that  a  loan  on  rye  ha.s  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  AAA  Program.    Loans  v/ill  be  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  local  administration  will  be  handled  by  State  and  county 
AAA  committees.     (Press  Release) 


NO  PARM  "President  Roosevelt  surveyed  the  agricultural 

OUTPUT  R5DUCTI0N —    situation  with  Secretary  V7allace  Wednesday  in  the 
ROOSEVELT  light  of  latest  war  developments,  and  it  v;as  de- 

cided, according  to  the  Secretary,   that  there  should 
be  no  further  reduction  of  farm  outimt,  despite  disappearance  of  Euro- 
pean farm  markets,"  says  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23. 

"Alternatives  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  after  his  conference  in- 
cluded expansion  of  Federal  commodity  lending  program  to  make  possible 
the  storage  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  stimulation  of  consumption  of 
farm  products  in  this  country  through  the  stamp  plan  and  otherwise. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  no  intention  of  reviving  World  War  price-pegging 
methods,  the  Secretary  said.    Por  the  present,  a.t  least,  the  agreement 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  commodity  exchange  on  maintaining 
farm  ]prices  was  adequate,  he  explained." 

CHICAQ-O  MILK  A  refer endiim  by  mail  among  producers  during  the  next 

MARIiETING  I5  days  on  amendments  to  the  order  re.gulating  the  hajidling 

RBPERENDUM         of  milk  in  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  marketing  area  was 

announced  Wediaesda;^^  by  the  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements  of  the  Department.    The  proposed  changes  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  make  adjustments  in  producer  prices  oiid.  in  the  classi- 
fication of  milk,  and  to  revise  administrative  provisions  of  the  order 
on  the  basis  of  operating  experience,    (press  Roloaso) 
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Farmers  Ur^-red  "The  April  Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  Department  of 

To  Ado-pt  Corn  Agriculture  siiggests  that  farmers  try  several  of  the 
Hyhrids  in  Va.  adapted  corn  hybrids  that  showed  up  v;oll  in  Virginia 

experiment  station  tests,"  says  the  Hiclimond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  May  22.     "Last  year  6H  h3r'brids  v/ere  tested  against  a  leading 
local  variety.    Hybrid  G-olden  Prolific  made  the  greatest  increase  in 
any  of  the  tests,  26,9  "bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  local  variety. 
Plyhrid  ^.Vhite  Dent  made  the  greatest  increase  of  any  white  "hybrid. 
These  two  hybrids  were  developed  end  grown  in  Virginia,  showing  the 
importance  of  adaptation  in  hybrid  corn.    Only  six  out  of '  59^-^/0 rids 
from  other  States  gave  satisfactory  increases  in  the  V/illiamsburg  test. 
For  several  years  many  farmers  have  planted  Virginia-grown  hybrids  v;ith 
great  success.    A.  C.  Horton,  of  Charles  City  County  says:     *For  two 
years  Hybrid  Golden  Prolific  yielded  70  to  80  bushels  per  acre  on  land 
that  never  produced  over  50  bushels  before.'"  • 

Pig  Starter  "John  Schwab,  Purdue  University  swine  extension 

Mash  Brings  specialist,  has  developed  a  method  of  hog  production 

'Finish^  Sooner      that  is  proving  to  be  very  popular  with  the  commercial 

pork  producers  of  Indiana,"  says  Dr.  C,  D,  Lowe,  exten- 
sion animal  husbandman,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  for  June.     "It  is  a  combination  of  the  McLean  County  system 

of  sv/ine  sanitation  and  the  balancing  of  the  corn  fed  with  extra  pro- 
tein supplement.    The  basis  for  further  enriching  the  ra,tion  is  the 
use  of  a  special  pig  starter  mash  to  be  fed  in  a  creep,  which  was 
Schwab's  original  contribution  to  s\7ine  production... 

"Originally  it  v/as  intended  that  this  starter  would  be  fed  only 
from  the  time  the  pigs  were  a  week  old  to  we^ming  time.    However,  some 
grov/ers  continued  to  use  it  until  their  pigs  reached  weights  of  100 
pounds,  and  in  a  few  cases  until  they  reached  market  weight.    The  latter 
group  found  that  thoy  v/ere  able  to  produce  200-pound  hogs,  \^^ith  market- 
topping  finish  at  five  months  of  age.    As  a  result  of  this  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  v/eighing  age  for  pigs  in  the  Indiana  market  hog 
shov;  from  ISO  days  to  17O  days,  because  the  hogs  were  heavier  than  the 
market  desired...." 

New  Apple  "New  apple  varieties,  born  of  a  real  need,  are  sho\'\f- 

\  arieties"  ing  their  vaiue  at  Missouri's  fruit  station  at  llountain 

Reduce  Drop       Grove,"  according  to  the  Farm  Journal  and  the  Farmer's 

Wife  for  June.     "One  of  the  nev/  va^rieties,  named  Conrad, 
has  the  qualities  of  Jonathan,  but  ripens  later  than  Jonathaji,  so  that 
it  esca.pes  premature  dropping  in  September,    Conrad  is  one  of  1,500 
crosses  between  Jonathcm  and  3en  Davis.     It  bears  like  Ben  Davis  and 
drops  less  than  Jonathan.    A  three-way  cross,  called  'iThetstone,  is  the 
result  of  a,  Bon  Davis  and  Jonathan  cross,  v/hich  in  turn  was  crossed  with 
Delicious.    It  hangs  on  the  tree  and  takes  on  more  color  after  many 
other  varieties  dro-p," 
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BAE'  J^jialysis  Sarly  pros"p'ects  indicate  that  supplies  of .  mo.st  ^ 

of  Fruit  ■  fruits  in  19^0  will  iDe  smaller  theai.  tlie  ..relatively  large 

Situation  su.pplies  in  1939  ^^'^  al)Out  equal  to.  tiie  .  average  of  recent 

■  years,  the  Bureau  01  Agricultural  Sconomi.cs  repbrted 
Wednesday  in  its  monthly  ai3.alysi£  of  the  fruit  situation.-..  I-loraover, 
dpfnestic  consumer  demand  for  fruits  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  Improved 
over  that  of  the  1939~'i-0  season.  ■  These  tv;o  favorable  factors- -prohahly 
will  offset  to  a  large  extent  the  unfavorable  influence  of  the  loss 
of  export  markets.     (Press  Release)' 

Tomato  Acre  reporting  the  results  of  the  second  year' s  survey 

Yields  ancP  ^2-^  "the  New  Jersej^  Experiment  St.ation  of  tomato  production, 
koney  Returns    '-'William  Martin,  in  the  Ke--/  Jersey  Earm'.and  G-arden  for  May, 

says  that  li  number  of  findings  have  been  mad®  v/hich  should 
be  beneficial,  to  tomato  growers  in  general.    Mr.  Martin  reports  that  a 
high  correlation  exists  between  acre-yields  and  money  rotu.rns.  "Earms 
which  averaged  approximately  ton  ton^  to  the  acre,  last  goaaon,"  he  says, 
"showed  a  return  of  sixty  cents  arx  hour  for  man  labor.     The  middle 
group  of  farms,  averaging  a  little  more  than  seven  tons  to  the  a.cre, 
showed  a  return  of  thirty-eight  cents  an  ho-ar,  and  the  lov/er  group, 
with  an  average  yield  of  tons,  showed  a  labor  'return  of  only  seven 

cents  per  hour."  The  survey  also  reveals  a  striking  correla^tion  be- 
tween the  time  of  planting  and  the  yield,  "fields  planted  before  May 
15  averaging  approximately  one  ton  more  i^er  acre  than  fields  planted 
after  that  date."   .,  ' 

Chemists  Made     /  "Organic  chemists  of  the  world  made  a.pproxi- 

^j_)OOQ  Nevj  mately  25  » 000  new  chemical  corapo-.mds  in  1939 > 

doMpQimds  in  '39        increase  of  about  6  percent,  says  a.  report  by  the 

■      ..  American  Chemical  Society.    Biochem.istry,  closely  , 

avllied..tp  the  organic  field,  basis  of  major  advances  in  modern  indu-s try, 
registered  an  increase  in  activity  of  5  percent,"  according  to  the 
Denver.  Post  recently. 

."Professor  S.  J.  Crane  of  Ohio  State  University,  editor  of  the ' 
Society' s  Chemical  Abstract,  looints  out  Am.erica' s  growing  leadership 
in  chemical  research  of  the  prolific  organic  carbon  compoUfids.  . 

Corn  Loan  .  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Tuesday  announced 

DellTery'   '         that  farmers  having  corn  of  the  1937  crop  ^under  loan  may 
Announced  deliver  it  to  the  Corporation  immediately  in  repayment 

of  their  loauis.    About  15  million  bushels  of  this  1937  ' 

corn  remain  under  seal  on  farms.    It  is  contemplated  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  corn  ,tha.t  is  delivered  will-  be  exported  under  the  export 
program  recently  announced,  officials  said.    The  l^^f  corn  was  placed 
under  loan  at  50  cents  per  bushel  under  the  1937  -^'^  Earm  Program.  It 
was  resealed  at  57  cents  per  bushel  in  .the- -fall"  of  1930  and  was  again 
resealed  at  57  cents  in  the  fall  of  1939.     (Press  Release) 
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Hone^^'bees  "Sul) sequent  to  193^  when  Federal  fmds  were  first 

and  Poul"broo.d    provided  for  special  investigations  pertaining  to  the 
Bxperiments       resistance  of  honeyhees  to  American  f o-ollorood,  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  of  Arkansa^s,  Iowa,  Texas, 
ViTisconsin  and  Wyoming,  8n.d  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo^  an.d  Plant  Quarantine 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  "been  studying  this  and 
related  problems  cooperativelj^, "  says  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  May. 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  strains  of  honeyhees  vary  markedly  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  respond  to  American  foullDrood,     Some  strains 
succumh  to  the  disease  readily,  while  others  shov/  more  or  less  resistance 
to  it.,  .The  superiority  of  Italian  "bees  over  the  German,  or  hlack,  "bees 
in  combating  European  fouD.hrood  has  long  "been  known;  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  variations  also  exist  in  the  manner  in  v;hich  differ- 
ent races  and  strains  of  "bees  respond  to  Ajuerican  f  oulhrood, . « 

"The  aim  of  this  coopera.tive  experiment  was,  through  selection  and 
"breeding,  to  find  strains  that  v/ere  aole  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
inroads  of  this  disease,  so  tha.t  the  use  of  such  strains-  could  augment 
the  efforts  of  state  apiary  inspectors  and  "bee— keepers  to  reduce  the 
enormous  losses  caused  'by  American  foulhrood.     The  experimental  work  has 
proved,  "beyond  question,  that  some  strains  of  honey"bees  are  highly  sus- 

cepti'Dle  to  the  disease,  v/hilo  others  show  pronounced  tendencies  to  re- 
sist it.    The  "burning  of  infected  colonies  is,  therefore,  highly  impor- 
tant hocaxLso  it  not  only  reduces  sources  of  infection  "but  likewise  helps 
to  eliminate  stock  highly  suscepti"ble  to  the  disease,,.," 

Ceoiada  Flue- cured  A  reduction  of  more  than  30  percent  from  the 

To"bacco  Acreage         record  area  of  69,000  acres  harvested  last  year  is 
Cut  Seen  expected  in  the  Canadian  flue-cured  to"bacco  acreage 

in  19'40,  according  to  a  dispatch  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Attache,  Clifford  C.  Taylor,  in  Ottawa.    The  I939  flue-cured  crop  in 
Canada  amounted  to  S2,625»000  pounds  compared  v/ith  Y^^IT^jOOO  pounds  in 
1938  and  v/ith  the  1933-37  average  of  32,891,000  pounds.     (Press  Release) 

?Iome  Economics  "Home  economics  for  hoys  has  definitely  axrivedl" 

For  Boys  Has  according  to  P.omaine  iTicholson,  instructor  in  a  l"/ashing- 

Ar rived  in  U.S.      ton  (state)  high  school,  in  Practical  Home  Economics 

recently,  "The  volume  of  literature  that  has  appeared 
during  the  last  twelve  years  attests  the  fact.  In  193^  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  reported  tha.t  thirty-three  states  and  the  territory  of 

Hawaii  had  programs  of  home  economics  for  "boys.    The  same  office  listed 
sixteen  theses  WTitten  for  Master's  degrees  on  the  su"bject.     It  is 
significan.t  that  classes  in  homo  economics  are  provided  only  after  a 
demand  for  them  has  "been  made  "by  the  "boys  themselves..." 
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'MGi)IF^Y  FOR  HUILAL  "The  fundamental  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  of 

rSHAXILITATIOI:!      rural  life  were  discussed  before  the  Senate  Civil 
IS  Il^.TSSl'I-lEHT^      Liberties  Committee  Thursday  by  Dr.  Alexander, 

Farm  Security  Adrli-astrator,  arid  T.  J.  "Joofter,  Jr., 
economic  adviser  to  the  TSA, "  says  the  LTev;  York  Times  of  May  24.  "Mr. 
Alexander  spoke  of  methods  of  halting  unnecessary  rural  migravtion  from 
the  long-term  point  of  view,  beginning  v;ith  the  insufficiency  of  till- 
able land  to  supx^ort  all  persons  socking  a  livelihood  in  agriculture. 
Mr.  Uoofter  asserted  that  government  outlays  for  rural  rehabilitation 
\v'ere  erroneously  classified  as  expenditures  instead  of  investments..." 


C.OTTCrT  V.jSK  "Prom  retailors  in  various  parts  of  the  country 

SHO''/S  BEiMSriT,      reports  on  favorable  results  from  their  participation 
SAYS  li^STITUTE      in  this  week's  observauicc  in  lTf^.tional  Cotton  v/eek 

contiiiuo  t^  reach  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  sponsor 
of  the  event,"  says  the  Hew  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  2U. 

"According  to  the  Institute,  support  of  Cotton  '.7eek  this  year  on 
the  part  of  retail  stores  has  been  more  extensive  than  ever  before  ajid 
clearly  shov;s  the  benefit  of  the  momentum  v/hich  this  promotional  event 
has  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years  since  its  inception  in  1931»»« 

"ELECTFJC  5YI!;"  A  simi-sle  method  of  determining  protein  in  v/heat 

MEASIPJiiS  PEOTSIIT    flour  based  upon  a  new  principle  has  been  developed 
IH  VJEIAT  PLOuT.        oj  the  Agriciilt-ai'al  Marketing  Service  through  use  of 

the  "electric  ex^e"  or  photoelectric  cell.     The  nev/ 
method  was  described  Wednesday  by  Dr.  Lav;rence  Seleny,  research  chemist 
with  the  Service,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Cereal  Chemists  in  New  York  City. 

According  to  Doctor  Zeleny,  the  test  with  the  electric  eye  follows 
extraction  of  the  protein  from,  the  flour  and  its  preciioitation  iii  the 
form,  of  a  sta-,ble  colloidal  susTDension.     This  is  a  chemical  process. 
VJ'ith  the  protein  in  suspension,  the  ray  of  the  electric  eye  is  passed 
through  a  given  Q_uajitity  of  the  material.     Its  optical  density  or  resis- 
tance to  passage  of  the  ray  automatically  measures  the  gluten  protein 
content  of  the  flour,     (press  Heloase) 
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Would  Increase  "The  Agriculture  Department, .Thursday  disclosed 

Rubber  in  plans  for  a,  campaign  to  increase  rubber  production  in 

Americas  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  according  to  the  Washington 

News  of  May  23.     "The  plans  were  drawn  in  anticipation 
of  congressional  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  survey  possibilities 
of  rubber  production  and  establishment  of  experimental  stations  in 
this  hemisphere. .. .Of ficials  said  the  department  is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed at  *  emergency  speed ^  in  making  the  survey  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  in  establishing  rubber  nurseries, .« • 

"The  proposed  program  has  a,  two-fold  purpose:     (l)  To  promote 
trade  betv/een  the  United  States  and  other  Western  Hemisphere  nations, 
and  (2)  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  rubber  in  a  nearby  market  in  the 
event  of  v;ar." 

Adding  Calcium  An  article  in  the  Fruit  Products  Journal  for 

Chloride  Firms      May  says:     "The  addition  of  very  small  quantities 
Can  Tomatoes         of  calcium  chloride  to  whole  tomatoes  during  the 

canning  operation  results  in  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  firmness  of  the  canned  product    even  to  the  extent  of  withstanding 
the  breakdovm  which  usually  accompanies  the  shipment  of  canned  tomatoes, 
according  to  a  report  on  experiments  conducted  by  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  G-eneva,  New  York.  •••The  reaction  of  State  and  Federal 
hes.lth  authorities  to  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride,  as  well  as 
regulations  concerning  labeling  requirem.ents  must .await  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  method  by  the  industry, 

Best  Lashers  "Higher  production  in  a  poultry  flock  does  not  re- 

Have  Lower         suit  in  higher  death  rate,"  says  Cora  Cooke,  poultry 
Death  Ra.te         specialist  at  the  University'"  of  Minnesota,  in  Wallace^  s 
~  Farmer  for  May,     "A  summary  of  records  on  IO9  Minnesota 

farms  for  1539  shows  that  the  death  rate  among  15  low  producing  flocks 

v/as  25  percent  as  compared  with  13-5  percent  for  the  16  high  producing 
units,    OIhe  high  producing  hens  averaged  I9C  eggs  —  more  than  those 
in  the  low  producing  group  —  and  paid  a  labor  return  of  $1.73  each, 
as  compared  with  77  cents  for  the  low  ranking  hens.    There  also  was  a 
greater  loss  of  chicks  in  the  low  producing  flocks." 

Tobaxco  Chev/ers  "Tobacco  chewers  are  one  of  the  principal  sources 

Spread  Mosaic         of  mosaic  diseases,  according  to  tests  made  by  Dr.  V7. 
Disease  to  Leaf     D.  Valleau  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  College 

of  Agriculture,"  says  the  American  Tobacco  Journal 
for  May.     "Tests  shov;  that  chev/ing  workers  pass  the  disease  from  their 
hajids  to  the  plants  while  weeding,  pulling  or  setting,  •  .There  are  other 
sources  of  infection,  one  being  the  use  of  diseased  tobacco  for 
fertilizer." 
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Texas  May  "li^  is  qcdite  likelv  that  Texas  v;ill  soon  go  into 

Can  Pa-pay  a'         "the  canning  of  papaya  juice,"  sa^s  the  Pruit  Products 
Juice  Soon         Journal  for  May.     "...The  G-overniient  experiment  station 

has  developed  varieties  of  the  fruit  "best  suited  for 
Juice  canning  and  they  find  that  the  soil  in  the  Lov:er  Hio  -G-rande  Valley 
is  particularly  v/ell  srdtcd  for  grovdng  of  trees.    It  is  expected  that 
pa,paya  TDroduction  will  hecoTne  one  of  the  State' s  important  comnercial 
industries. . «Horetof ore,  most  of  the  fruit  has  been  grovm  in  Hawaii..." 

Hound  and  ?lo.t  In  discussing  the  difference  in  the  yield  of  corn 

I'lcrnolod  Corn        obtained  from  "round"  kerneled  hyhrid.seed  as  compared 

Yield  Tests  with  flat-kerneled  seed,  Wallace*  s  farmer  for  May  13 

says:     "...Very  little  difference  v/as  noted  in  a  comr- 

pari  son  of  plants  produced  from  seed  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  at  the 
V^isconiiin  Experiment  Station  in  1939'    ^^^^7  corn  grown  from  small  'flats' 
showed  any  tendency  tov;ard  smaller  production.    This  likely  v:as  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  kernels  contained  less  stored  food  than  some  of  the 

seedlings  (which)  did  not  survive  unfavorahle  conditions  that  came  "be- 
fore their  ovnci  root  systems  were  established." 

^.gyp"^^  V'o^jild  "Considerable  pressure  is  being  brought  upon  the 

G-row  Its  Cvrn      Egyptian  G-overnment  to  remove  the  prohibition  against 
Tobacco  toba-cco  cultivation  in  that  country,  reports  the  Tobacco 

Division  of"  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,"  says  the 
Southern  Tobacco  Journal  for  Kay.     "Sgj-pt's  annual  consumption  of  tobacco 
approximates  6,000,000  kilogrcins.    The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
is  directing  experiments  now  to  see  if  a  suitable  quality  caji  be  grown 
locally, Virginia'  type  tobaxco,  from  the  United  Sta.tes,  is  nov/  given 
increa^sed  preference  by  Egyptian  consigners." 

Plastics  Erom  The  ITew  York  Times  for' May  ?.j  publishes  a  report 

Cactus  in  Mex.      from  Douglas  Malcolm  of  the  American  Express  Travel 

;  Serv^-ice  stating  that  a  business  firm  in  North  Mexico 
will  soon  set  up  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  from  cactus  of  a  product 
with  the  properties  and  uses  of  bakelite. 

South*  G  Wood  In  the  Progressive  Farmer  for  June,  Eugene  Butler 

Pulp  Industry    comments  on  the  rapid  rise  of  the  wood  pulp  industry-  in 
Rises  Rapidly    the  South.    There. are  now  ^1  pulp  mills  in  the  South, 

according  to  Mr.  Butler,  consuming  lU,OCO  cords  of  wood 
a  day  in  making  kraft  paper  and  other  types  of  paper  products. 

"Southern  mills  produced  nearly  2,300,000  tons  of  wood  p^xLp  in  1939>" 
he  says,  "compared  with  1,303,000  tons  in  1935  siio.  with  approxima.tely 
200,000  tons  in  13IO.    The  output  of  Southern  mills  last  yea.r  constituted 
about  forty  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production  of  7 > 107*000 
tons  of  wood  pulp  —  the  largest  output  on  record." 
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Pea  Vine  In  the  Journal  of  Dairy  Science  for  May,  B.  Connor 

Silage  and  Johnson  and  7f.  H.  Peterson,  of  the  University  of  v;isconsin 
Milch  Cows         Agricultural  S:^:periment  Station,  report  on  the  results 

of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  feeding  pea 
vine  silage  on  the  carotene  and  vitamin  A  content  of  milk.    Their  re- 
sults v/ero:     "Cows  fed  a  good  quality  of  pea  vine-  silage  produced  a 
milk  higher  in  carotene  and  vitamin  A  than  v/hen  fed  a  dry  ration. 
They  also  maintained  milk  production  more  satisfactorily  on  the  silage 
than  on  the  dry  ration.    It  should  not  "be  concluded  from  these  results* 
of  course,  that  pea  vine  ensilage  is  always  superior  to  alfalfa  hay. 
Because  of  variations  in  the  quality  of  "both  silage  and  hay,  a  general 
conclusion  could  not  he  drawn  until  after  extended  comparisons  had 
"been  made. 

Smoked  Cheese  "Smoked  cheese  may  earn  a  place  alongside  smoked 

Experiments       meat  as  a  tasty  item  f or  t he  dinner  tahle,"  says 

Wallace^ s  Parmer  for  May  IS.     "Dairy  industry  investi- 
gators at  Iowa  State  College  are  trying  to  perfect  a 
process  for  im.parting  a  uniform,  desirahle  flavor  to  cheese  "by  treating 
v/ith  smoke.    The  main  problem  is  to  maintain  a  low  temperature  so  that 

the  "body  and  texture  of  the  cheese  v/ill  not  be  injured  by  melting, 
High  scoring  Cheddar  cheeses  that  have  been  aged  for  from  four  to  five 

months  are  being  used  in  the  testing  at  Ames,.," 

Ayrshire  Herd  Successful  Parning  for  June  reports  that  Sycamore 

Sets  10-year      Parns,  Douglas sville,  Pa.,   "has  achieved  the  high 
Output  Puecord    distinction  of  having  the  .only  herd  of  the  Ayrshire 

breed  to  nake  an  average  of  more  than  10,000  pounds  of 
nilk  and  UOO  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  for  each  of  ten  consecutive 
years.,, The  1939  average.., is  11,21S  pounds  of  milk  and  U63  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  forty  cows  and  heifers..," 

Turkey  G-rowei^s  "The  Northwestern  Turkey  G-rowers'  Association 

Ask  PSCC  to  Buy    has  filed  a  brief  with  the  PSCC  asking  tha.t  action 
Sui^lus  Birds       be  taken  to  purchase  breeder  turkeys  during  the  spring 

months  to  relieve  a  distressed  market  situation  on 
the  (Pacific)  Coast,"  according  to  the  American  Turkejr  Journal  for  May, 

Beef-cattle  "Beef— cattle  experiments  recently  closed  at  the 

S^cperiments       Oklahoma  A,  and  M,  College  reveal  the.., fact  that  cobalt 
in  Okl.ahoma       is  needed  on  some  ranges  of  that  state  to  prevent  a 

^ salt  sick'   condition,"  says  Successful  Parming  for  June, 
"Iron  and  copper  apparently  helped  the  animal  to  use  the  cobalt  effec- 
tively...It  was  also  shown  that  lespedeza  hay  cannot  be  relied  upon 
entirely  to  fatten  yearling  cattle,  but  must  be  supplemented  v/ith  grain 
...Protein  supplements  producing  satisfactory  returns  were  linseed  meal, 
fish  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  soybean  meal .. .Vitamins  have  not  proved 
as  icrportant  in  beef-production  as  in  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  swine," 


